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CHAPTER XVI. 


or) UR DER, the proverb tells 
1 us, will out; and al- 
though of course we 
do not know how many 
murders have remained 
undiscovered, appear- 
ances seem to lend sup- 
port to the theory. In 
like manner, I have al- 
ways observed that anything in the shape of a 
scandal is sure to become public property, 
however much it may be to the interest of 
those concerned in it to keep their own 
counsel ; and a very comforting thought this 
should be to the numerous persons who love 
a choice bit of scandal above everything. 
That de Vieuzac and Beauchamp had had a 
mortal quarrel ; that they had been within an 
ace of slitting one another’s weasands in the 
good old-fashioned style ; that they had only 
been pacified by the joint exertions of Lord 
Bracknell and the reader’s humble servant ; 
and that a scene of the most distressing and 
dramatic nature had taken place subsequently 
between Lady Bracknell and her incensed 
husband—these things were known all over 
the house before I left my bedroom the next 
morning ; and when I made my appearance 
I found my fellow guests upon the tip-toe of 
joyous excitement and curiosity. If they 
gained no further information from me, it 
was not for want of asking for it; nor, 
I imagine, would the appeased rivals have 
escaped cross-examination, had not those 
gentlemen wisely sought safety in flight. 
They must have journeyed up to London by 
the -early express together; and I should 
much have liked to hear what they conversed 
about by the way, but had no opportunity of 
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making inquiries as to that until the whole 
subject had ceased to interest me. 

However, that I may not seem to exalt 
myself unduly by affecting a superiority to 
the weaknesses of my neighbours, I will 
confess that I was most anxious to obtain 
some account of the lecture which Bracknell 
had doubtless administered to his wife; 
because I thought it likely that this had 
been expressed in fine, forcible English, such 
as one is always glad to listen to in these 
days of roundabout phrases and involved 
construction. My hostess, looking rather 
hard at me, informed me that the Bracknells 
were leaving that morning; so that I was 
obliged to bolt my breakfast in a terrible 
hurry. For, after all the trouble that I had 
taken in the matter, I should have been 
truly vexed had I been denied the satisfaction 
of seeing her ladyship’s face before she 
departed. 

As it fell out, I was privileged not only to 
see her face but to hear her voice; and I 
don’t know when I have enjoyed anything 
more than the interview of ten minutes or 
so which she was pleased to accord to me in 
the conservatory, where I discovered her. 
A deeply discomfited woman was she that 
day, and bitter were the reproaches with 
which she assailed me. 

“This has been your doing from first tolast!” 
she exclaimed, “ All the misery and disgrace 
that may come of it will lie at your door.” 

And when I replied that I accepted the 
whole responsibility and gloried in it, she 
fairly lost her temper—a thing that was not 
usual with her—declaring that that only 
showed what an empty-headed, conceited 
idiot I was. “You think yourself so wise 
that you must needs have a finger in every 
one’s business. I should very much like to 
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know whom you flatter yourself that you 
have benefited this time! Not your friend, 
Jim Leigh, at all events; for, mark my 
words, Mr. Beauchamp will go straight off 
and propose to Mildred now. I need not tell 
you that she will accept him. For all her 
demure airs, she knows the value of a large 
income as well as anybody. As for me, you 
have certainly done me an ill turn, if that is 
any satisfaction to you—which I suppose it 
is. For the last five or six years I have 
shown you every possible civility; I have 
had you to dinner again and again when you 
bored me to death, and I have introduced 
you into lots of good houses which you know 
very well that you would never have entered 
but for me. Naturally, therefore, you hate 
me. Why you should hate Bracknell I don’t 
know ; but you have very effectually ruined 
him. Alfred Beauchamp’s marriage means 
bankruptcy to him-—neither more nor less 
than that.” 

She must have been very angry to use 
such candour. “ You admit then, dear Lady 
Bracknell,” I observed, “that your purpose 
was to improve the family prospects by getting 
Alfred Beauchamp killed out of the way.” 

“T admit no such thing,” she returned, 
“and I defy you to produce one atom of proof 
that I wanted him to fight M. de Vieuzac. 
I will admit that I flirted with him. If that 
shocks you, you are welcome to be shocked. 
It didn’t shock Bracknell, who knew quite 
well what I was doing, and why I did it. 
That much he couldn't deny last night, in 
spite of all his raving and storming.” 

“Did he rave and storm?’ I inquired 
with interest. 

“Yes, he did. He said such abominable 
things to me that I have very great doubts 
as to whether I can continue to live with 
him.” 

“ You will wait, I presume,” said I, “ until 
you see whether there is a chance of his 
having anything to live upon.” 

Why this remark should have exasperated 
her I cannot tell: possibly because it ex- 
pressed nothing more than the simple truth. 
At all events, she turned upon me quite 
furiously. ‘You think it is safe to insult 
me, do you?” she cried. “You will find your- 
self mistaken. I have a very good memory, 
and I am not likely to forget what I owe 
you. The day will come when you will be 
sorry for having meddled with me.”’ 

That day may come ; but it has not come 
yet, and I am still unrepentant. I believe I 
am one of the very few people who can 
boast of having put Lady Bracknell into a 
passion. 


She and her husband drove down to the 
station together, but, as I understood, parted 
there, her ladyship making for another 
country house, to which she had been invited, 
while Bracknell went up to London. Thither 
I also betook myself on the following day ; 
and there, shortly afterwards, I received a 
letter from my mother, in which IT was 
begged to run down and see her. 

“T am feeling uneasy about our friends at 
Staines-court,” she wrote, “and should be 
very glad to have a little talk with you. 
The young man Beauchamp has arrived. I 
fear, but am not sure, that he has come for 
the purpose of renewing his most unwelcome 
attentions.” 

How this bad behaviour of the young man 
Beauchamp was to be checked by my advent 
upon the scene did not appear ; but of course 
1 hastened to obey my mother’s summons, 
and on reaching my journey’s end, whom 
should I find waiting for me upon the plat- 
form but Jim Leigh. He said he had heard 
that I was expected by that train, and had 
thought he would come down and meet me, 
which was highly flattering. 

“T’ve got the dog-cart here,’ he added, 
“so that I can drop you at your house if 
you like ; but don’t you think a walk would 
do you good, after being shut up in that 
stuffy railway-carriage? The cart can take 
your traps on for you.” 

It was not exactly pleasant weather for 
walking, the roads and lanes being deep in 
mud, and a gusty wind having been blowing 
all day from the north-west, with occasional 
showers of cold rain, which seemed likely to 
be succeeded by snow ; but as it was evident 
that Jim had a great deal to say to me, I 
would not baulk him of his purpose. 

“You know,” he began, as soon as we had 
set out, “what I told you in London last 
summer about Lady Mildred.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “If I remember 
rightly you were disturbed in mind about 
her matrimonial prospects and your object 
was to induce Beauchamp to espouse her.” 

“My dear Harry,” returned Jim gravely, 
“circumstances alter cases. I don’t know 
whether that ever was exactly what you 
could call my object, but anyhow it isn’t my 
object now. I thought at that time that 
she really cared for Beauchamp.” 

“T perceive,” said I, “what the circum- 
stances are which have altered the case, 
and I heartily congratulate both you and 
Lady Mildred. There will be a row, of 
course ;- but you must try not to mind a 
row.” 

Jim sighed deeply. “It isn’t so simple as 
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all that, you know,” he said. “TI believe I 
have told you already that Mildred is an 
angel—a positive saint upon earth!” 

[think I remember your mentioning it,” 
[ replied. “ What then? Is it characteristic 
of saints and angels to marry men whom 
they don’t love and throw over those to 
whom they are attached ?”’ 

“Why, of course it is,” returned Jim, 
with a shade of impatience. ‘“ Given certain 
conditions, that is precisely what a saint or 
an angel would do.” 

“T cannot,” I observed, “ pretend to your 
familiarity with the ways of those celestial 
beings, but to a mere earthly intelligence 
like mine it does appear——” 

“Now, Harry,” interrupted Jim, “don’t 
go on in that way. It isnt the least bit 
funny, and it’s no help to a fellow. Just 
allow me to speak for a few minutes and I'll 
tell you how matters stand.” 

Having thus ruthlessly snubbed me and 
reduced me to silence, he proceeded (though, 
I must say, not very lucidly), to redeem his 
promise. The upshot of what he had to say 
was that he had been unable to refrain from 
avowing his love to Lady Mildred and that, 
to his unutterable joy, he had discovered 
that his love was returned. She had, how- 
ever, declared most positively that she con- 
sidered herself bound in honour to carry out 
her father’s wishes, should it be in her 
power to do so, and I gathered that the only 
thing which had hitherto kept this luckless 
pair from breaking their hearts was a com- 
forting conviction that, after all, this would 
not be in her power. Even Lord Staines 
who, in accordance with the intention which 
he had expressed to me, had remonstrated 
firmly but kindly with his daughter—had 
acknowledged that there is no known method 
of marrying a man who won't ask you to 
marry him. ‘And I really believe,” added 
Jim, “that if Beauchamp had distinctly 
refused to come forward, he wouldn’t have 
had any serious objection to me.” 

“In other words, if he can’t get £40,000 
a year, he will be graciously pleased to put 
up with a sixth of that sum,” I observed. 

“ Well, it isn’t only a question of income ; 
there’s the debt that I told you about. 
However, Beauchamp has come forward at 
last, and I confess to you frankly, Harry, 
that I'm at my wits’ end. I don’t see my 
way at all.” 

“ Has Beauchamp proposed?” I inquired. 

“ Not yet ; but he may do it any day. In 
fact, it is quite certain that he has come here 
in order to do it. He wrote to Lady Mildred, 
offering himself for a week, which he would 
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hardly have done unless he had meant busi- 
ness. From what he has let fall, [ suspect 
that he has had a quarrel with Lady Brack- 
nell and has decided to cut himself off from 
her. Old Staines is as pleased as Punch, he 
looks upon the thing as settled. Harry, 
what the deuce am I to do?” 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested, “that, 
under all the circumstances, Lady Mildred 
might be your best adviser?” 

But he shook his head despondently. “She 
has made up her mind,” he answered ; “ she 
has no doubt at all as to what her duty is ; 
she is ready to sacrifice herself for the sake 
of her family. But am I to stand quietly 
looking on while this sacrifice is earried out v 
That’s the question.” 

[t was not altogether easy to answer him. 
The situation was one which has repeated 
itself often enough in history and legend. 
Iphigenia got out of her awkward predica- 
inent, as we know, in a Manner more or less 
satisfactory to all parties concerned, but 
where, in this were we to look for 
the deus ea who should fulfil the 
father’s vow and sever the daughter’s chains 
by one happy stroke ? 

“ Obviously,” I said at length, “ either the 
family or Lady Mildred must be sacrificed ; 
and, all things considered, I think the family 
ought to go to the wall.” 

“ But she won’t consent to that,” answered 
Jim ruefully. 

* Exactly so; and therefore I don’t see 
what course is open to you, except to stand 
and look on. Have you thought of any 
alternative plan?” 

> None,” he replied disconsolately. “T 
was in hopes that you, who are so much 
sharper than I am, might be able to suggest 
something.” 

I was gratified by the compliment, but 
conscious of my inability to show myself 
worthy of it. Certainly I could have devised 
several excellent schemes, but in order to 
work them it would have been essential to 
obtain Lady Mildred’s acquiescence. What 
was to be done, so long as the victim obstin- 
ately refused to raise her head from the 
block? However, not to discourage my 
unfortunate friend more than was necessary, 
[ promised him that I would think the 
dilemma over very carefully; and, either 
because drowning men will clutch at straws 
or because he really had a misplaced con- 
fidence in my abilities, this assurance seemed 
to comfort him a good deal. 

At my own gate, where we found his dog- 
cart waiting, he bade me good-bye. “TI shall 
look you up to-morrow afternoon, old chap,” 
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said he. “By that time, I'll be bound to 
say, you'll have hit upon some idea.” In 
which over-sanguine anticipation he drove 
away. 

And now it was that my dear mother 
showed the spirited stuff of which she is 
made. Not a word would she listen to of 
my sober representations as to the danger of 
intermeddling with our neighbour’s affairs, 
and when I was shabby enough to quote 
her against herself, reminding her that these 
things were ordered for us and that all was 
doubtless for the best, though we, with our 
limited intelligence, might not be able to see 
it, she became quite angry. 

“ Another time,” said she, “I will show 
you the folly and wickedness of such talk. 
For the present, it is enough to say that I 
will not have my poor Mildred married to 
a man whom she detests in payment of 
anybody’s debts.” 

“JT don’t think she detests him,” I 
answered, “but let that pass. How are 
you going to prevent her from being handed 
over to him?” 

Thereupon, to my utter amazement, she 
coolly informed me that she intended to go 
up to Staines-court and beard the new 
Agamemnon in his den. As she had not 
been outside the limits of our own garden 
for a matter of twenty years, and as the 
only conveyance that we possess is a two- 
wheeled pony-cart, it may be imagined how 
this proposition took my breath away. 

“ Lord Staines,” she went on, with a smile, 
“is too feeble to leave the house. The moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet, so Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. I shall write and 
ask him to send a carriage for me, and you 
must hoist me into it somehow.” 

This proposed borrowing of the enemy’s 
transport in order to reach the battle-tield 
was a stroke of humour which I appreciated, 
but I could not, of course, sanction it. It 
was not, however, until I had assured my 
mother that she should only leave the house 
over my prostrate body that she yielded, 
with a very bad grace, saying: “So be it, 
then ; but please to understand, Henry, that 
I see my duty plainly marked out for me 
and that I shall not be deterred from doing 
it. You must bring this Mr. Beauchamp to 
call upon me.”’ 

When my mother addresses me as 
“Henry,” it means that she is in no mood 
to be trifled with. Accordingly I walked up 
to Staines-court the next morning, asked 
for Beauchamp, told him what a pleasure it 
was to meet him again (a pleasure in which 
he did not appear to participate), and men- 


tioned that my mother, who lived hard by, 
was most anxious to make his acquaintance. 
He was a polite young man and, though 
evidently much surprised by this sudden 
development of friendliness on my part, he 
made no difficulty about returning home 
with me. 

My mother received him in that bright 
little up stairs sitting-room where so much of 
her life has been spent, and about which 
there always clings a faint, old-fashioned 
smell of pot-pourrt. She is a very beautiful 
and refined-looking old lady, and it is my 
belief that she is perfectly aware of the fact. 
I noticed that she was wearing a little of 
the treasured Mechlin lace which belonged 
to her great-grandmother, and as soon as 
she opened her lips I perceived that she had 
put on her very best manner, which, like the 
lace, is only assumed upon occasions of 
importance. 

She made me place a chair for Beauchamp 
beside her sofa and smiled graciously upon 
him over the top of a large fan, which she 
swayed gently to and fro while she spoke. 
“Tt is very good of you, sir,” she began, “to 
visit a bed-ridden old woman whose conver- 
sation can have few attractions for you. 
Indeed, I should not have ventured to put 
you to so much inconvenience, had I not had 
a special motive for doing so.” 

1 suppose Beauchamp had never heard 
anything like this before in all his days. 
He was quite unaccustomed to being called 
“sir”? and condescended to, and it evidently 
flustered him. 

“Oh, but really, you know, Mrs. Maynard 
—upon my word—delighted, I’m sure!” said 
he, with all the graceful eloquence of the age. 

“You are so kind,” resumed my mother 
suavely, “as to say so, but I must not 
flatter myself that your presence here is 
due to any other cause than to the courtesy 
which, as I have always understood, is natural 
to you.” 

She went on in this strain for some little 
time, gradually working up to her point, and 
anything funnier in its way than the contrast 
which she presented to her bewildered inter- 
locutor I have seldom witnessed. At length 
she shut up her fan with a snap, exclaiming, 
more in sorrow than in anger: 

“And can what I hear be true, Mr. 
Beauchamp? Can it be that you, a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, are not only 
forcing your attentions upon a lady to whom 
they are distasteful, but that you have 
actually made her acceptance of your hand 
the subject of a pecuniary bargain with her 
father?” 
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He assured her earnestly that it was not 
true:-she had been misinformed. Nothing 
would induce him to force his attentions 
upon anybody who—who—in short, who 
didn’t want them. “ And as for a bargain, 
there really never was any bargain at all—- 
at least, not in the way that you mean— 
there wasn’t indeed! I’m sure I shall be 
only too happy to oblige you, Mrs. Maynard, 
if you'll tell me what you wish me to do, 
and if you won’t be—excuse me !—quite so 
aufully polite about it.” 

Thus adjured, my mother consented to 
unbend and make her meaning plain. With- 
out mentioning Jim’s name, she gave it to 
be understood that Lady Mildred’s affections 
were engaged ; after which, she discreetly 
insinuated that although, under such cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Beauchamp must feel that 
it would be out of the question to take 
advantage of her filial submissiveness, yet, 
in some ways, too abrupt a withdrawal on 
his part was to be deprecated. 

“Lord Staines,” said she, “is an old man 
and in broken health. From what the 
doctor tells me, I fear that he may not be 
with us much longer, and we should all wish 
to spare him, if possible, the shock of a 
sudden disappointment.”’ 

“T see,” broke in Beauchamp, with a 
knowing nod. “After what you've told 
me, I wouldn’t for the world marry poor 
little Mildred. In fact, to tell the truth, I 
never was very keen about it. And we'll 
manage to humbug the old boy as long as 
he lives.” 

My mother drew herself up and looked 
severe. “ Yousurprise me, Mr. Beauchamp,” 
she said. “Surely you do not suppose that 
I am advising a course of deception !”’ 

Here I judged it opportune to put in my 
oar. ‘ Nobody,” quoth I, from the back- 
ground, “could suppose anything so un- 
warrantable. You will not be called upon 
to use deception, my dear Beauchamp, only 
a little diplomacy, a little tact.” 

“Harry,” said my mother, “I am quite 
ashamed of being so troublesome, but would 
youmind going down stairsand seeing whether 
my knitting is in the library? If it is not 
there, it may perhaps be on one of the chairs 
in the drawing-room. Or possibly it may 
have become entangled in Sarah’s skirts, as 
it sometimes does, and been swept down into 
the kitchen. At any rate, I feel sure that 
it must be somewhere.” 

If there is one thing for which I am more 
remarkable than for my humility I suppose 
it is my obedience. I was absent for exactly 
five-and-twenty minutes, and when I came 
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back to say that the knitting was nowhere 
to be found, I was not at all surprised to 
find my mother tranquilly occupied with it, 
nor was there any need to inform me that 
the two conspirators had arrived at a perfect 
mutual understanding. 

Upon the morality of the compact thus 
entered into I made no comment at the 
time, and forbear from making any now; 
but I will say for my mother that she had 
the grace to feel thoroughly ashamed of 
herself, as was shown by the shortness of 
her manner during the rest of the day and 
by the vindictive determination with which 
she insisted upon reading a long sermon to 
me and the servants that evening after 
prayers, although it was the middle of the 
week, 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


Ir I were asked to mention the man of 
my acquaintance whom I consider the least 
fitted, by nature and by habit, to impose 
upon a child of average acuteness, I should 
unhesitatingly name Jim Leigh. Yet such 
is the power of love, and so prone are the 
best of us to listen to casuistical arguments, 
that he embarked upon the career of duplicity 
suggested to him by his friends with a readi- 
ness, not to say a zest, of which he ought 
certainly to have been incapable. That he 
and Lady Mildred and Beauchamp were 
actuated by the best of good motives in 
behaving as they did I don’t deny ; but, as a 
more or less impartial looker-on, I felt my 
sympathies veering round, while I watched 
them, to the side of the unsuspecting old 
man who was so completely taken in by 
their manceuvres. Lord Staines, I believe, 
looked upon his daughter’s engagement as 
being to all intents and purposes an accom- 
plished fact. He saw that she walked or 
rode every day with her supposed lover ; he 
did not know that as soon as they were out 
of sight of the house they were joined by 
Jim, and that Beauchamp then promptly 
hurried away to smoke a cigar with me, 
thereby interfering considerably with my 
daily labours. He seemed to be satisfied 
that all would now go well; but in truth 
the apathy which had fallen upon him after 
his grandson’s death was hardly to be stirred 
by any event, great or small. 

One event, for which he, and indeed all 
London, must have been fully prepared, took 
place at this time and created no little excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood ; for we do not 
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study the “society” journals much in our 
parts, nor does the gossip of the clubs reach 
us. I say that the financial collapse of the 
Bracknell establishment can have surprised 
no one who had lived in or near the fashion- 
able world during the foregoing year or so; 
yet, if her statement was to be believed, it 
fell with all the cruelty of an unexpected 
blow, upon the person who, one would have 
thought, should have been best aware of its 
imminence. Late one evening, Hilda, bring- 
ing with her a stupendous pile of baggage, 
arrived at Staines-court to cast herself, 
somewhat dramatically, upon the protection 
of the head of the house. I happened to be 
dining there and witnessed her entry upon 
the scene, which was of a nature to melt the 
hardest heart. In a voice broken by emotion 
she told her lamentable tale. She had—so 
she assured us—no longer a home; perhaps 
even she had no longer a husband; for to 
Bracknell’s whereabouts she was unable to 
obtain any clue. On her return to Wilton 
Place, after paying a round of visits, she 
had found the minions of the law in possession 
and her personal property seized. “They 
have taken everything—everything!” she 
cried. “Even my Bible and Prayer-book 
are in their hands!” 

At this an unfeeling member of her small 
audience had the bad manners to laugh; but 
she treated his interruption with the con- 
tempt that it deserved, and went on to enlarge 
upon the pitiable plight in which she found 
herself. She had nothing left but the clothes 
she stood up in—those and a few others 
which she had taken with her to the country. 
Not a word of warning, not a single direction 
or suggestion had been vouchsafed to her. 
After being neglected for years, she was 
finally abandoned! “And now,” she con- 
cluded, in a tragic tone, “what am I to 
dot” 

“ T should think,” answered Lord Staines, 
rather peevishly, “that you had better go 
and wash your face and hands and then have 
some dinner.” 

The advice was more practical than sym- 
pathetic ; but such as it was, she acted upon 
it. She may have had some fear that her 
father-in-law would recommend her to go 
straight to the Rectory (which was certainly 
what I should have done in his place), and 
no doubt she preferred remaining where she 
was to seeking that refuge. 

Staines-court is a large house ; but one of 
its temporary inmates decided without delay 
that it was not large enough to contain him 
and Lady Bracknell at the same time. “I 
shall be off the first thing to-morrow morn- 


ing,” Beauchamp informed me in confidence, 
after he had beat a precipitate retreat from 
the drawing-room, taking me with him. 
“Called away on urgent business, don’t you 
know? That woman has brass enough “for 
anything, but I'll be hanged if I can trust 
myself to speak to her.” 

Beauchamp, who, as I have already men- 
tioned, had latterly favoured me with a good 
deal of his company, had in the course of 
our conversations, taken occasion to express 
his opinion of Lady Bracknell in the most 
unequivocal terms. There is no iconoclast 
so ruthless as an ex-devotee ; and indeed it 
must be very unpleasant to discover that a 
woman whom you have been disposed to 
worship has not only made a fool of you, 
but done her best to rob and murder you 
into the bargain. ; 

So Beauchamp took wing; and whether 
Lady Bracknell was annoyed or relieved by 
his flight I cannot venture to say. She 
was in some respects so sharp and in others 
so oddly insensible that, for aught I know, 
she may still have flattered herself that she 
might be able to lure him back into her net. 
Be that as it may, it was hardly to be 
expected that her ladyship’s humour should 
be of the best at such a time, and from the 
assiduity of her attentions to her father-in- 
law, as well as from the extreme amiability 
which she displayed towards Lady Mildred, 
I felt pretty sure that her heart was full of 
cursing and bitterness. Also, although, upon 
the whole, she was civil enough to me, she 
favoured me with a look every now and 
then, which I understood to mean, “ Wait a 
little longer, my friend. I haven’t forgctten 
your fussy interference with my schemes, 
and I mean to be even with you yet.” 

Now, so far as I myself was concerned, | 
accepted these silent and smiling threats 
with a good deal of equanimity, for I really 
did not see how it was in her power to do 
me any harm; but of course it was open to 
her to inflict vicarious trouble upon me, 
while at the same time serving Lady Mildred, 
whom she hated, an ill-turn, and the stone 
which she ultimately picked up, wherewith 
to slay this brace of birds, was one which 
lay, so to speak, at her feet. It would have 
been very unlike her to overlook it; nor 
was I at all surprised when Jim sought me 
out, one day, and informed me with a very 
long face, that his machinations had been 
denounced to Lord Staines. 

“It was Lady Bracknell’s doing,” he said. 
“Tt seems that she went to the old man and 
told him that she could not bear to see him 
hoodwinked, that she felt it her duty to open 
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his eyes—and all that. So she opened his 
eves. But I don’t think,” added Jim, pen- 
sively, looking down at the ground and then 
glancing quickly up at me for a moment— 
“T don’t think that her sense of duty had 
much to say to the matter.” 

“JT will venture,’ I remarked, “to go 
along with you as far as that; | don’t think 
her sense of duty had much to say to it. 
But perhaps that is of no great consequence. 
What has been the result--of this timely 
intervention of hers?” 

“Oh,” answered Jim, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders, “the result has been that I 
have been turned out of the house. I 
couldn’t expect anything else, could 1? What 
annoys me is to think that I have deserved 
it. Lord Staines really behaved uncommonly 
well. He sent for me at once and told me 
that I had been accused by Lady Bracknell 
of systematically deceiving both him and 
Beauchamp. He said he thought I ought 
to know what she asserted, though he him- 
self didn’t believe her and was sure that 
neither Mildred nor I would take advantage 
of Beauchamp’s absence in the way she 
described. Well, of course she hadn’t got 
it quite right ; still, when he put it in that 
way, I had to tell him the truth. I never 
felt so small in my life, and I couldn’t get 
him to understand why Beauchamp should 
have assumed a false character. The end of 
it was that he sent for Mildred. It was 
very hard upon her, poor dear; but she 
came out of it splendidly. I must say that 
Mildred is——” 

“Oh, yes; I know—an angel,” I inter- 
rupted, rather rudely. “I don’t doubt it; 
only, if I were in your place, I think I should 
prefer her being a woman. Filial affection 
is all very fine, but it seems to me that, 
having made up her mind to marry you, she 
ought to say so.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, that’s exactly what 
she did,” returned Jim. “There was no 
persuading poor old Staines that Beauchamp 
wasn’t in earnest, and he wanted her to 
promise that she would give me up. That 
she refused to do, so then he said he was 
very sorry, but that, under the circumstances, 
he must forbid me his house. I couldn’t 
complain of that. I said I was very sorry 
too, which was true enough. I shouldn't 
have minded so much if he had flown into a 
rage; but he was quite quiet all the time, 
and I’m afraid he was a good deal hurt, poor 
old chap! Mildred says he is getting fidgety 
about Bracknell too. They haven't heard 
a word from him, and the lawyers wrote the 
other day to say that he had put his affairs 


into their hands and that he spoke of leaving 
England. I wonder where he is and what 
he is gomg to do!” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
when the door of my study, where we were 
sitting, was flung open, and in walked Brack- 
nell himself. He marched straight up to 
Jim, laid a hand on each of his shoulders, 
and said: “ Well, you dear, solemn old Jim, 
so you're going to have your own way at 
last, are you? About time too! I saw 
Beauchamp in town yesterday, and he told 
me that it was all right between you and 
Mildred. I’m heartily glad of it.” 

It was the voice of the Bracknell of our 
school days that spoke, and indeed when I 
looked at him it seemed to me that his eyes, 
too, had recovered something of their old 
boyish light. “Give me a cigar, Maynard,” 
said he, seating himself astride upon a chair, 
“and we'll have a jolly hour together, we 
three, it’s quite on the cards that we may 
never spend another hour together; for 
I’m off to the Soudan to fight those black 
beggars, who seem able to give a pretty good 
account of themselves. We haven't always 
been quite as good friends as we once were, 
but that has been my fault, and as I’m 
going away now, perhaps you'll forgive and 
forget, eh, Jim?” 

Jim silently stretched out his big brown 
hand, which the other took; and then I 
produced my best cigars and rang for brandy 
and soda. But Bracknell declined that 
refreshment. 

“ No drink, thanks,” said he, with a laugh. 
“T’ve given up drink and cards and every- 
thing else that ought to be given up, and 
I'm going to be a good boy for the future.” 

He was in wonderfully high spirits. He 
told us how he had discharged all his debts 
of honour (which may have had something 
to do with his inability to discharge the 
others); how, by working his interest in 
high quarters, he had managed to get ap- 
pointed to some queer corps—whether it was 
the mounted infantry or the dismounted 
cavalry or the camel-marines I can’t recollect 

and how he was looking forward to a 
noble fight; “which, after all, when you 
come to think of it, is the very best use that 
a hulking brute like me can put himself to.” 
But about his wife he said never a word; 
nor did either Jim or I care to bring forward 
her name, the former merely mentioning that 
he had been forbidden to show himself at 
Staines Court, without specifying the origin 
of this decree of banishment. 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” Bracknell said 
airily ; “the governor will come round if 
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you give him time. Now that the pen has 
gone through Beauchamp’s name, there’s 
nothing but you in the race, that I can see.” 

But he did not seem disposed to dwell 
upon the subject, nor indeed upon any other 
that was connected with the present or the 
future. It was about old Eton days that 
he wanted to talk, and very soon Jim and 
he were chuckling over the memory of many 
a bygone escapade, as if they had been 
schoolboys together once more. At last 
Bracknell glanced at his watch and pitched 
away the end of his cigar. 

“ Ah, well!” he said, “it has been very 
jolly seeing you fellows again ; but my time’s 
up now and I must go and say good-bye to 
the governor and Mildred. I shall have to 
get back to London this evening, so as to 
make an early start to-morrow. You might 
walk up with me, Jim. Oh, no, by the way, 
you can’t, though. But come down to the 
station at five o’clock and see the last of me, 
like a good chap, will you?” 

Jim promised that he would be there, and 
presently Bracknell took my arm and walked 
me off towards Staines-court. I accompanied 
him very willingly, because I was rather 
curious, I confess, to see what would happen 
if he encountered Hilda ; and, as luck would 
have it, when we were within a few yards of 
the house that ill-used lady, in a neat walking 
costume, came tripping down the steps. 

She nodded to Bracknell, without any 
manifestation of surprise. “Oh,” said she, 
“you have turned up at last. Have you 
come down to stay?” 

“No,” answered Bracknell shortly, “1 
have come down io say good-bye to my father. 
I’m leaving for the Soudan to-morrow.” 

“Really? How spirited of you! When 
will you be back, do you suppose ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know ; never, perhaps. 
Don’t let me keep you standing in the cold.” 

Hilda smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 
“T am not much accustomed to being left 
out in the cold,” she remarked. “ Nobody 
has ever yet succeeded in treating me in 
that way, and I doubt whether you will 
succeed. I shall stay at Staines-court until 
you return.” 

“Shall you?” said Bracknell; “ I should 
think you would find that rather dull work. 
However, you know best what suits you. 
Good-bye.” 

““ Good-bye, 
of yourself.” 

She nodded again as she turned away ; 
and so they parted, without so much as 
shaking hands. 

This short dialogue had the effect of sober- 
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ing my companion, whose face was grave 
enough when he rang the bell and asked for 
Lord Staines. I waited for him in the 
drawing-room while he went to bid farewell 
to his father and sister, and a long time I 
had to wait before he reappeared, looking a 
little flushed and agitated. 

“Come on,” he said hurriedly, “ we haven't 
much more than time to catch the train.” 
And when we were out in the park he drew 
a long breath. “Well, I’m glad that’s 
over!’ he exclaimed. ‘“ Poor, dear old boy! 
I shall never see him again, you know ; and, 
dash it all! I wish I had been a better son 
to him. Not much use saying that now, 
eh? But I do wish it, all the same.” 

I made some stupid conventional speech, 
to which Bracknell replied, “Oh, he’s break- 
ing up fast, anybody can see that, and he 
knows it himself. Besides, it’s rather more 
likely than not that I shall leave my bones 
in Egypt; and between you and me, May- 
nard, [ sha’n’t much mind if I do. I’ve been 
pretty well sick of life for some time past, 
and if I could make a fresh start—- How- 
ever, I can’t make a fresh start ; and as for 
living with my wife again, I'd sooner go 
into penal servitude. Upon my word, I 
think she’s the most infernally wicked woman 
I ever came across !|—and I’ve seen a fairish 
number of women who are commonly called 
wicked.” 

It was neither my business nor my inclin- 
ation to take up the cudgels on Hilda’s 
behalf, but I said, “You won’t make her 
any better by deserting her, will you?” 

“Nor any worse,” returned Bracknell. 
“She'll be glad enough to get rid of me, 
you may be sure, and she won’t have much 
to complain of ; for when I come into the 
property, if I ever do come into it, she shall 
have the lion’s share of my income. I must 
pay off Beauchamp too, somehow or other. 
I say, Maynard, do you believe in Providence? 
Of course you do, though ; you’re the sort of 
respectable fellow who would; and your 
mother brought you up well. I sometimes 
think Providence may have taken poor little 
Sunning away for very good reasons. He 
wouldn’t have had your advantages, you 
see.” 

Then he suddenly changed the subject and 
talked about the Egyptian campaign until 
we reached the station, where we found Jim 
waiting for us. 

The train dashed in immediately after- 
wards, so that our leave-taking was a brief 
one. lremember that Bracknell’s last words 
were: “Good-bye, old Jim ; don’t forget me 
if I get knocked on the head out there.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


I wap dinner up stairs with my mother 
that evening. She does not, as a rule, approve 
of this arrangement, which, she says, gets 
the servants mto slovenly habits; but she 
will countenance and even encourage it when 
she is anxious to obtain some information 
from me, because she knows that I am never 
so amiable and garrulous as when I am 
seated before a comfortable fire, with a glass 
of very fair claret at my elbow, and the 
digestive process going on satisfactorily. She 
wanted, of course, to hear all about Brack- 
nell’s visit, and was immensely interested in 
my account of it—more especially in that 
speech of his which seemed to imply belief 
in an overruling Providence. Upon this 
somewhat shaky foundation she soon built 
up a theory to the effect that Bracknell was 
aman of deep, albeit unobtrusive, religious 
convictions, and, warming with her theme 
(for indeed there is nothing that she delights 
in more than in trying to make people out 
better than they are), had just propounded 
an amazing and, as I believe, utterly un- 
orthodox application of the dogma of justifi- 
cation by faith, when our aged factotum 
came in to say that Mr. Leigh was at the 
door in his dog cart, and wished to speak 
to me. 

I ran down stairs, feeling sure that some 
misfortune had happened, and my fears were 
confirmed when I stepped out into the windy 
night and Jim, stooping down over the gleam- 
ing lamps of the dog cart, said: “I want 
you to come up to the station with me, 
Harry, there’s been an accident to the 
express.” 

He had heard no particulars, only that a 
collision had occurred down the line and 
that a great many lives were believed to 
have been lost. “I couldn’t go to sleep, not 
knowing whether Bracknell was alive or 
dead,” he said. “ Besides, he may be badly 
hurt, and there’s nobody with him.” 

I agreed that anything was better than 
suspense, and having sent a message to my 
mother to the effect that I was going home 
with Mr. Leigh and might not be back 
before morning, got into the dog cart ; though 
I had some doubt as to whether we should 
be able to proceed to the scene of the 
catastrophe. 

However, when we reached the railway, 
it seemed that there would be no difficulty 
on that score. Lord Staines was a great 
man in our part of the world, and Jim him- 
self enjoys a certain consideration; so that 
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the station-master, on hearing our errand, at 
once placed an engine at our disposition. It 
had been a very bad accident, he told us; 
but he had heard that there was but four 
killed outright, and didn’t see no reason to 
fear as his lordship was one of them. 

I hardly know why both Jim and I should 
have formed an opposite opinion. We did 
not communicate it to each other—indeed 
we scarcely spoke a word during the half- 
hour or so that we spent rushing through 
the darkness in the teeth of the south- 
easterly gale which had risen since nightfall 
—but afterwards we compared notes and 
found that neither of us had had any hope 
from the first. Perhaps, so far as one of us 
was concerned, hope would not have been 
quite the right word to use. A little sooner 
or a little later death must come to us all; 
and the future, as poor Bracknell himself 
had said a few hours before, had had but 
few bright possibilities to offer him. Yet, 
when among those four sileat, stiffened 
bodies we recognised the one of which we 
were in search, I own that my philosophy 
broke down, and that I was just as sorry as 
if there had been no mitigating circumstances 
connected with this swift blotting out of a 
life which was still young and vigorous. 
One thinks of the mitigating circumstances 
afterwards: at the time, a sudden death 
always seems something strange and horrible, 
like a murder; although probably most of 
us, if we could choose, would rather be killed 
at a blow than die by inches. 

Jim took the loss of his friend terribly to 
heart. He had always loved the man, always 
admired him and wanted to believe in him, 
even when faith must have been a little 
difficult, and it was long before he recovered 
from the shock of that fatal night. To the 
present day he cannot bear any allusion to 
it; nor, I must confess, is it a subject upon 
which I myself care to dwell. Our first 
duty, of course, was to break the news at 
Staines-court; and how we accomplished 
this I can scarcely remember. The one 
thing that stands out clearly in my recollec- 
tion is Hilda’s look of horror when she was 
told in what manner her husband had met 
his death. 

“T can’t see him !” she cried. 
bringing him here? 
thing shocking!” 

It seemed to me amazing that at such a 
monient the woman’s first thought should 
have been to spare herself; but perhaps, 
after all, it would have been more amazing 
if her first thought had been anything else. 

Lord Staines was in bed when we reached 
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the house. It was thought best that I should 
at once tell him what could not long be 
concealed, and he listened to me with very 
little apparent emotion. He asked me 
whether I thought Bracknell’s death had 
been a painful one ; and when I replied—as, 
happily, I was able to do—that it must have 
been instantaneous, he muttered, “ Well, 
well!” and lay back on his pillows, looking 
straight before him with sunken, weary 
eyes. ° 
“So there is an end and a finish of us,” 
he said presently ; “maybe it’s best so. It 
seems odd that Bracknell and Sunning should 
both go before me; but I don’t suppose I 
shall have much longer to wait now. When 
my poor boy and I parted this afternoon, we 
knew that it was for the last time, and I’m 
glad he came to see me—I’m very glad he 
came to see me. He was in great glee at the 
prospect of a fight—he has always been like 
that from a boy. We Henleys may have 
our faults, but I don’t think we have ever 
been accused of wanting pluck. Bracknell 
will make himself heard of out there, you'll 
see. I was a little vexed with him at first 
for going off and leaving me, but he gave 
me reasons, and I believe he was right. I 
wish he didn’t hate writing letters so much ! 
The newspapers will tell us all about him, 
though.” 

In this way the old man wandered on, 
until Lady Mildred came softly into the 
room and made me a sign to leave him. I 
doubt whether he ever fully realised what 
Brackneli’s fate had been. During the next 
few days he talked a great deal about his 
son, sometimes speaking of him as still alive, 
sometimes as having been killed in Egypt ; 
but he did not seem able to fix his mind 
upon any subject for more than a few 
minutes at a time and often failed to recog- 
nise those about him. One duty, fortunately, 
recurred to his memory, and his performance 
of it was, I believe, an immense comfort to 
two simple-minded and conscientious people. 

6 My poor boy,” he said, when he had 
caused Jim Leigh to be summoned and had 
made him take Lady Mildred’s hand, “ told 
me that I might consent to your marriage 
without loss of honour. i had thought 
differently, but Bracknell assured me that 
some one—the other man——”’ 

“Mr. Beauchamp?” suggested Lady 
Mildred gently, when her father came to 
a long pause. 

“ Beauchamp, yes—Beauchamp, it seems, 
withdraws. There is money owing to Beau- 
champ, and I can’t attend to business now ; 
but you will see that he is repaid. Bracknell 


explained it all to me, but I have forgotten, 
He promised that the money should be paid, 
though.” 

“It shall be paid, papa,” said Lady 
Mildred. 

“Thank you, my dear. You have been a 
good daughter and you will be a good wife, 
I wish you all happiness.” 

These were the last intelligible words that 
he said. He lingered on for some days after 
this, but soon sank into a state of semi- 
consciousness, in which at last he passed 
quietly away. My mother says that he did 
his duty according to his lights and will be 
judged by that standard; and perhaps it 
may be allowed that in this instance she 
does not push charity beyond all reasonable 
limits. 

His titles died with him, except that of 
the barony of Bracknell, which is of ancient 
creation and which has passed to his daughter. 
By her also have been inherited his estates, 
which, although still heavily encumbered, 
will doubtless recover themselves in time 
under their present judicious management. 

Jim’s marriage was a very quiet affair, 
the bride being in deep mourning at the 
time for her father and brother ; but Lady 
Petworth, who came down to take charge of 
the orphan after Lord Staines’s death, con- 
sidered it undesirable that the ceremony 
should be too long postponed ; so good Mr, 
Turner tied the knot, and the young couple 
have been living at Elmhurst ever since in 
a seclusion which I dare say is agreeable to 
both of them, but of which the county does 
not altogether approve. Jim tells me that 
the debt of honour bequeathed to his wife 
has already been paid off and that he hopes 
in the course of a few years to be able to 
move to Staines-court, which is at present 
shut up. In the meantime he is very well 
satisfied with his own less pretentious abode ; 
and indeed, if a man were to be condemned 
to live in the country from year’s end to 
year’s end, I don’t know that he could find 
any pleasanter place to live in than Elm- 
hurst, while I am persuaded that he would 
search in vain for a fellow-exile more amiable 
and charming than Lady Bracknell. 

The other Lady Bracknell—the countess 
of that name—has quite recently decided to 
put an end to all confusion of identity between 
her sister-in-law and herself by changing her 
condition. During the first few months of 
her widowhood she resided with her father 

a touching spectacle to the neighbourhood, 
as she drove about, with lowered eyelids, in 
her weeds. Whether after a time she be- 
‘ame bored with the respectful sympathy of 
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the neighbourhood or whether she found 
herself better off than she had anticipated 
I do not know; but she moved somewhat 
suddenly to London, set up house there, dis- 
earded ‘crape in favour of pale grey and 
began to dispense a hospitality of which 
many people were found ready to avail 
themselves. Rumour has it that, on re- 
covering her freedom, she made a desperate 
bid for the Beauchamp property and that 
the fortunate owner thereof met her advances 
by requesting her in so many words to omit 
him from the list of her acquaintances ; but 
I do not believe this story. Hilda has ex- 
perience enough to be aware that flirting 
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with a married woman and espousing her 
after she has become a widow are two very 
different things, and it is not likely that so 
clear-sighted an observer would have wasted 
time and energy upon a forlorn hope. As a 
matter of fact, she has done far better for 
herself than she would have done by marry- 
ing Beauchamp; for she is about to be led 
to the altar by the eldest son of a duke, and 
[ hear that the bridegroom’s relatives have 
received her with marked cordiality. Her 
career, so far as it has gone, may serve as a 
warning to impulsive young men and as an 
encouragement to the daughters of the clergy. 


W. E. Norris. 


END. 











A LOVER of 
_ dogs—and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how 
any one can know dogs 
without loving them—ap- 
proaches the subject of his 
friends with hesitation. The 
‘57 difficulty lies in the fact that there 
is so much to be said. No animal 
enters more closely into sympathy with 
mankind, and the ways in which the sym- 
pathy has been made manifest afford endless 
themes for dissertation. It has been well observed 
that there are few human passions which the dog does 
not share. He is subject to gratitude, pride, envy, love, 
hatred and grief, and doubtless had the intellectual 
growth of mankind been more rapid the dog would have 
attained a still higher degree of intelligence. It is asserted 
that the fear of man in animals is an acquired instinct, and 
examples are recorded of the dogs of the Falkland Islands and 
other places, which, when they first saw human visitors, approached 
them without hesitation. 

How considerable the subject is will be seen when it is remarked 
that some years ago a learned physiologist traced 189 distinct varieties of the canine race ; 
but it is only with a few members of the great dog family that we have here to deal. 

To whatever extent man may be mentally superior to animals, it is unquestionable that 
in the exercise of certain senses animals are immeasurably superior to man. Humanity has 
the sense of smell more or less strongly developed; some people have very keen and 
delicate noses ; but whereas it is probable that no man’s olfactory nerves are equal to those 
of the dog that is dullest in this respect—putting aside, of course, animals that may for 
some reason be accidentally defective in the power of smelling—-hounds, to which the faculty 
of scent is chiefly given, possess it to an extent which humanity cannot realise. The noses 
of dogs and the eyes of birds are acute in their operations to a degree at which man can 
only marvel. 

The purpose of the present article is to glance at some varieties of hound—for as 
“hounds” ail dogs that hunt in packs, pursuing their prey by the sense of smell, are 
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DOGS OF THE CHASE. 


distinguished. This is imperative. To speak 
of a staghound, a foxhound, a harrier, or a 
beagle as a “dog,” unless it be specially 
desired to mark his sex, is to betray ignor- 
ance which the initiated scorn. The hound 
is not a dog, his “stern” is not a “ tail,” 
nor is his utterance a bark, though he throws 
his tongue, speaks in various ways, and indeed 
practises singing amongst his vocal perform- 
ances ; especially in bright summer weather, 
when hounds are in their kennels, their 
chorus rises and falls in a way which it is 
hardly a straining of fact to call harmonious. 
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Between hounds that are now utilised for 
the chase of the stag, the fox, and the hare, 
a very strong family resemblance exists. 
That they are all sprung from a common 
stock is obvious, the difference between them 
being only in size, which is a matter of 
breeding, and in habit, a matter of education 
and, to some degree, perhaps, of inherited 
instinct. A foxhound puppy will run fox by 
the light of nature, but until he is taught 
better he will also have a disposition to run 
hare, which he should not do; that is the 
business of his first cousin. 




















OBSOLETE DOGS OF THE CHASE. 
From a Drawing by L. Way. 


It was when in slow pursuit that Theseus 
described his hounds as 


“matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each, a cry more tunable 
Was never holloa’d to, nor cheered with horn.” 


No doubt these hounds—or those from which 
the hounds of Theseus were drawn—sang in 
their kennel, for Hippolyta also bears witness 
to their musical cry, 


“T never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


On this head, too, may be mentioned 
Addison’s humorous description of Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s stop-hounds, when the 
knight returned the excellent bass which 
had been given him, he wanting only a 
counter tenor—nor must the reader suppose 
that this is mere extravagance. 


Experts differ as to the origin of dogs. 
Some believe they sprang from the wolf, 
others maintain that the jackal is the parent 
stock, while an aboriginal dog is said to have 
been found in later Tertiary deposits. Coming 
to more recent times disputes as to the origin 
of hounds not unnaturally follow. That they 
are all descended—the four that are under 
immediate discussion, staghound, foxhound, 
harrier and beagle—from the animal that is 
called “ the old Southern hound” is generally 
recognised ; a further question is whether 
this old Southern hound was or was not 
identical with the bloodhound, or Talbot, or, 
as it was often called, the St. Hubert. The 
best judges seem to agree that the old 
Southern hound was not the Talbot, and 
they base their belief on the differences of 
habit which the two varieties display in the 
field. Foxhounds work in concert. They 
certainly exhibit very different degrees of 
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earnestness in the chase: some -*- ~  todepend on. Later in a chase it may happen 
are ardent in the extreme, . that hounds “run to view,” that is, that they 
others careless and inert, see the object of their pursuit; but useful as 
taking no pleasure in their eyes necessarily are it is their noses that 
their task, never really tell them where their prey has lately been and 
hunting, only doing in what direction it has fled. 

as their companions - Of all the animals that are hunted in 
do ; but it is always a 2 Great Britain the stag is the speediest. 
characteristic of fox- ~ He, too, leaves behind him a more 
hounds to aid each powerful scent than any other, and see- 
other. If one makes ing that size adds to a hound’s speed, 
what he supposes that is to say, seeing that, other things 
to be a discovery being equal, the largest hound 
the rest rush to is likely to get over the 
see whether there ground most rapidly, 
is anything in it. we have here the 
The bloodhound reason why 
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marked in height. In make and 
hounds. <A fox- shape the four varie- 
hound puppy ties of hounds 
will often in- should be much 
herit and display alike, or should 
little tricks and at least have 
peculiarities which leading 
have been seen in points in 
his sire or mother— common ; 


own problem. 
This has been so . 
generally ob- . 3 yam 
served that .2.-4 


such as a habit of but 
following closely behind lest 
the huntsman’s horse, or we 
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something equally minute LL 
Ke 


and curious. 

Nose is the first requisite 
in all hounds. They must, in 
the first place, find their quarry, 
and to do this they have only their noses 
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STAGHOUNDS. 
From a Drawing by L. Wain 
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should here be- 
come too technical for the 
average reader, we will merely remark that 
clean well-sloped shoulders, straight legs, feet 
like a cat, and muscular back and loins are 
leading essentials. The Exmoor pack isin a 
great measure supported by drafts of over- 
sized foxhounds from various kennels, for 
though tastes differ as to the best height for 
a foxhound, few masters would desire twenty- 
five-inch hounds ; this is some inch and a half 
above the most popular size for dogs, and 
the “ladies” are an inch or more lower than 
their lords. 

The harrier is a step further down. Not 
a few packs of harriers nowadays hunt 
hare, fox, and even deer indiscriminately, 
and though good sport is no doubt often 
shown by such packs, they are going beyond 
the bounds of the legitimate. Severe penal- 
ties are inflicted on the foxhound that runs 
hare, but what can be expected of a creature 
which is sometimes a staghound, sometimes 







a foxhound, and only occasionally a 


—is found as low as twenty inches, 
and of dwarf foxhounds many packs of harriers are 
composed, but if he is to stick to his last, eighteen 
or nineteen inches is a very good maximum height for 
a harrier. 
dash, and when the hare begins to double and 
execute her manifold manceuvres, they keep over- 
running the scent,” a master of harriers writes, 
and seventeen or eighteen inches is, in the opinion 
of this judge, the best standard. 
run as low as, or lower than, fifteen inches, and up 


HARRIERS, 
From @ Drawing by L. Wars. 


The foxhound—a dwarf 








“ Dwarf foxhounds have too much 


Some harriers 


to this height beagles extend, descending to 
as low as ten inches. Into the sub-divisions 
of the beagle we need not go. The little 
fellows are able to pick out a cold scent with 
wonderful success. 

The question of scent is one which sports- 
men are never weary of discussing, and one 
in which, moreover, even those who have no 
sporting tastes may well feel interest and 
curiosity. Scent is an exhalation from the 
animal pursued, and by following it hounds 
find their quarry. So much is certain, but 
what may be called the vagaries of scent are 
unaccountable. No man can say whether 
under given atmospheric conditions scent 
will be good or bad; at least, having said, 
and said with much confidence, the man is 
very likely to be often completely wrong. 
Over the dewy meadows, with a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky, and not sufficient sun to 
dispel the moisture on the grass, scent might 
be expected and is very often found; but 
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with all these apparent advantages, it is 
frequently not perceptible to the noses of 
the pack, though the recent presence of deer, 
fox, or hare is beyond doubt ; on the other 
hand, under what would seem to be the most 
unfavourable conditions, scent is not seldom 
powerful. 

Some scent lingers in the animal’s foot- 
prints, or foot-tracks, but this would scarcely 
assist hounds at all times, because there are 
occasions when the quarry’s feet are clogged 
with soil—when the ground is said to “carry” 


ledge. Hounds will often tear along in the 
teeth of a gale of wind, especially when 
they get away on good terms with their 
quarry and are running with the scent 
“breast high,” as it is called, but a sharp 
turn puts them at a disadvantage if the air 
passes from them towards the hunted animal, 
On a still “muggy” day hounds generally 
stick to the exact line of their fox, the reason 
being that there is no wind to disturb or 
distribute the scent. 

A still more striking circumstance is that 





FOXHOUNDS, 
From a Drawing by L. Wary. 


—and scent would not here be left. There 
are, moreover, many proofs that very often 
it is not the actual path of the fox or 
other hunted animal that hounds follow. 
When a fox has been seen to run down one 
side of a hedgerow, hounds will sometimes 
run, evidently in full possession of the scent, 
down the other side of the fence, and some 
distance from it. When they do this it is 
on the “down wind” side of the fence, 
through which the scent is wafted towards 
them, and in such cases it can, of course, 
only be the body-scent which they acknow 


hounds will swim broad and rapidly-flowing 
streams in obvious enjoyment of the scent, 
though the water through which the fox 
passed must have long gone by. ‘his common 
experience is fully confirmed by the author 
of the chapter on Zhe Fox in the hunting 
volume of the Badminton Library. The 
writer says, after some speculation as to the 
nature of scent :— 

“This much is certain—that hounds will, 
on really good scenting days, carry as good a 
head, and run as unerringly fifty yards down 
wind of the line, as they can when following 
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in the actual track, showing that scent can 
be diffused over a very considerable space of 
ground ; and instances there are—rare, but 
well authenticated—where hounds have been 
laid on to a spot where the fox has been 
seen to pass, and have failed to show even 
an indication of feathering, yet on being 
brought back to the same place after an 
interval of five or ten minutes, have taken 
up the line and gone away at score, though 
it was absolutely impossible that a fresh 
taint could have been left; thus making it 


miles in a few seconds over eight minutes. 
It is on record—and the chronicler was a 
M.F.H.—that Colonel Thornton’s Meekin 
ran the same distance in seven minutes and 
half a second. 

In his well-known book, Zhe Noble Science, 
the late Mr. Delmé Radcliffe observes, in com- 
menting on the foxhound’s speed: “ As to 
pace, it has been proved beyond dispute that 
the winner of the Derby would not be fast 
enough to run with hounds at their utmost 
speed. The great match over the Beacon 
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From a Drawing by L. Warn. 


appear that scent may be held in suspense, or 
rise for a short period above the reach of 
hounds’ olfactories, and then settle down 
again. 

The subject is far too intricate to be dis- 
cussed at length, though some reference to it 
is unavoidable in an article which deals with 
hounds. 

The speed of the foxhound was tested some 
years ago ina match run on the Beacon course 
at Newmarket between the hounds of Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Meynell, on which occasion 


the former gentleman’s Bluecap ran the four 


course at Newmarket between foxhounds 
and race-horses in training for the purpose 
is fresh in the memory of many. The horses 
had not a chance with the hounds.” This is 
surprising, but it need hardly be said that 
Mr. Delmé Radcliffe wrote with knowledge of 
his subject. The size of the hounds that 
were put to these tests is not given—doubt- 
less they were somewhat smaller than stag- 
hounds ; and the inference is that the stag- 
hound would be speedier still, while the 
harrier, being smaller, wou!d not have quite 
so much pace, and indeed a harrier may 
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easily be too fast 
for the work he 
is called on to 
do. This rule 
of size is not in- 
evitable, for we 
see horses that 
are scarcely over 
fifteen hands gallop down 
rivals that are nearly 
seventeen. At the pre- 
sent time a horse called 
The Bard, standing only 


fifteen hands two inches in height, has probably 
only one superior of his own age, and that—the 


Duke of Westminster’s Ormond—an 
altogether exceptional animal. The Bard, 
small as he is (using the word small in rela- 
tion to height, for he is of remarkably sturdy 
frame), is in all probability good enough to 
win nine Derbies out of ten. The 
inference, however, is as stated. 

While in a pack of foxhounds or of 
harriers make and shape go for much— 
though certainly not for so much that 
they may overweigh the invaluable 
qualities of nose and stoutness—the 
master of otterhounds is less particular 
in regard toappearance, Otter hunting 
is a rougher sport than the chase of the 
fox. There is no question, when a man 
is after otter, of neat boots, well- 
fitting breeches with little bows symme- 
trically adjusted just above the top, “ pink ” 
or at the least double-seamed black coat, 
“hunting” neck-cloth and high hat. The 
otter hunter must be ready to jump into 
the water at any moment; he is an amphi- 
bious sportsman. And though a good game- 
looking hound always has his value wherever 
his lot may be cast, something of the rough- 
ness of the biped hunter is reflected in the 
pack. The presence of a rough-haired dog 
with foxhounds would shock the sensitive 
nerves of the purist, but among rough-coated 
otterhounds a foxhound is by no means out 
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OTTER HOUNDS. 


From a Drawing by L. Wats. 


of place, and such an one often does even 
better service than his shaggy companions if, 
that is to say, he can be induced to care for 
otter hunting. 

Most writers on the otter deplore the 
scarcity of the creature, and sorrowfully 
anticipate the approaching day when he 
will be extinct. But otters are much mort 
numerous than is generally supposed, only 
that they are hard to find, and perhaps 
not always the best means are taken to 
effect’ their discovery. The otter is the 
cunningest, keenest, and most wasteful of 








BASSETT HOUNDS. 


From a Drawing by L. Wary. 
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poachers, and having the depths of rivers 
with other underground passages and drains 
to aid his escape, is far harder to find 
than is the fox. To many otter-hounds the 
scent of the otter does not seem to have 
that fascination which a whiff of the fox 
exercises on his pursuers ; otter is probably 
an acquired taste, but when once a hound 
acknowledges it he will show untiring 
resolution. 

The bassett is a recent introduction from 
France, and has proved himself to be a 
hound with exceptional qualities, though he 
is so very slow that he is never likely to 
become generally popular. It is a curious 
sight to see the long bodies of a pack of 
bassetts undulating, as it were, over the ridges 
of a ploughed field, and obstacles are 
occasionally found over which they have 
to be carefully lifted by their friends—an 
operation which provokes a smile when con- 
trasted with the ardour and dash with which 
a pack of foxhounds crash through their 
fences. A fine pack of bassetts was some 
time since owned and hunted by Lord Onslow 
of Clandon Park, Surrey, now Master of 
the Ripley and Knaphill Harriers. After 
giving up the practice of hunting with 
bassetts his lordship occasionally took one of 
these hounds out with a pack of beagles, 
and informs us that the animal’s ability to 
run a cold scent was very remarkable—for 
this gift and the bassett’s beautiful deep 
voice are his peculiar points. Frequently 
the beagles would check after a spurt, in 
which the slow-travelling bassett would be 
left behind. He would come plodding along 
at his own pace, and rarely, or never, failed 
to hit off the line. 

In this country the dachshund is not 
known in connection with sport. Unlike 
the bassett, which in shape he to some extent 
resembles, the dachshund has a sharp un- 
musical note. He has also a very hard 
mouth. If by chance fur or feather comes 
between his teeth it is usually mangled 
before he can be induced to let go his hold. 
The dachshund’s friends might reply to this 
charge that it is not his business to retrieve, 
and the contention is just. 

Though nominally coming within the 
title of this article, the greyhound cannot 
properly be included, as he does not run by 
scent, but by sight, and it is questionable 
whether the name is not a corruption of 
“ gaze-hound” ; nor can pointers, setters, or 
retrievers be discussed, for though their work 
is done by nose they are not hounds. The 
deer-hound, again, does not hunt in packs, 
and, indeed, it is an unfortunate circumstance 
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that this noble animal is rarely seen in the 
present day. A tracker is essential for the 
deer-stalker, as stags are often wounded, and 
will carry a bullet for many miles ; but it is 
by no means unusual in Scotland to find a 
collie employed to do what used to be the 
duty of deer-hounds, or, rather, one of their 
duties, for no doubt in former days many 
deer were taken by coursing, and, indeed, in 
one or two places this method of capture was 
until lately still practised. Several pairs of 
deer-hounds were employed in this sport—if 
sport it can possibly be called, for the sole 
aim and object of deer-coursing was to get 
venison. One pair was slipped at the stag 
when found ; the others were posted along 
the line it was thought probable that he 
would take, and they joined in when the 
quarry approached them. To procure venison, 
it may be urged, is also the aim and object 
of the stalker, and this is no doubt true; 
but there are joys in the progress of his 
labours, from the moment when he sights 
the deer to the moment—probably some 
hours afterwards—when he levels his rifle, 
pulls the trigger, and sees that his toils have 
not been in vain nor his woodcraft at fault ; 
for the “royal,” to obtain which he has 
made careful calculations, has run some miles 
and tediously and painfully crawled many 
long hundreds of yards, has fallen to him. 

Of hounds proper, to return to the subject, 
there were last season in England and 
Scotland between 160 and 170 packs of stag- 
and foxhounds, and over 100 packs of 
recognised harriers, not including what may 
be called private packs which kill the poor 
hares—-we have not much sympathy for the 
method of slaying, by means of harriers, the 
little creature that has such tremendous odds 
against him—cn their masters’ estates. 

Each one of these packs, besides the 
healthful sport it provides, involves the 
“expenditure of a very large sum of money 
in manifold ways. It is impossible to 
say where the list ends of those who draw 
benefit directly or indirectly from a pack of 
hounds, seeing that there must be included 
those who breed and sell horses ; those who 
grow and supply forage ; makers of saddlery 
and stable necessaries ; those who provide 
entertainment for the horses’ owners and 
equipment for riders; grooms, stable boys 
and servants generally—to trace what may 
be called the pecuniary influence of a pack 
of hounds, would be in fact an unending 
task ; and it all arises from the simple cir- 
cumstance that the hound is gifted with a 
keen nose ! 

Aurrep E. T. Watson. 











HAIR-DRESSING IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


From a Drawing by Hucu THromson. 


FASHIONS IN HAIR. 


Few of us are blessed with a mouth that 
pleases us, a satisfactory nose, eyes we would 
not wish to change; discontent avails us little, 
for we must live our lives through with the 
features Nature has given us. 

But let our hair be never so straight and 
colourless, it is in our power to twist it into 
what shape we will, to alter its very hue; 
we can even bodily exchange our locks for 
those of another. And in all times, the 
control which we have over this, our one 
natural ornament, has been duly appre- 
ciated ; we have curled it, crimped it, dyed 
it, stuffed it, larded it, and built it up in 
all manner of shapes: the inventive genius 
of the hairdresser having at times equalled, 
if not surpassed, that of the pastrycook, both 
in ingenuity of form, and in the complete 
disguise of ingredients. 

Prized, and tenderly cared for, there have 
been times when the hair was almost held 
sacred ; when to neglect it was a sign of self- 
abnegation or of terrible sorrow ; when to cut 


it off was a mark of servitude. Thus, among 
the ancient Egyptians, a head of hair shael 
at the shrine of some deity was considered 
no slight offering ; and the shaving of the 
head formed part of certain religious rites 
among both Egyptians and Pheenicians. 
Later, among the Franks, when long hair 
was a mark of royalty and men swore by 
their locks as they now swear by their 
honour, to cut a man’s hair was to degrade 
him. Debtors unable to discharge their 
debts declared themselves the slaves of their 
creditors by presenting to them a pair of 
shears, for all bondmen wore their heads 
shaved ; and indeed, the tonsure of priests 
is merely a sign that they are the serfs of 
Heaven. The custom of accounting equal to 
a godfather the person who first cut a child’s 
hair is a curious instance of the exaggerated 
regard for hair which prevailed among the early 
Franks ; still more curious, perhaps, was a 
certain form of salutation which consisted of 
plucking out a hair and presenting it to the 
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person one wished to honour. Still, such an 
important and significant position has not 
always been held by the covering of our 
heads ; the attention paid to it in most times 
has been the mere outcome of vanity—a 
legitimate desire to cultivate it, beautify it, 
show it to advantage, and generally improve 
upon nature: hence hair dyes, abnormal 
erections, and wigs. 

It is colour and not form that first strikes 
the uncultivated eye ; and man appears to 
have dyed his hair before he dressed it in 
any way. That the Britons did so, we know 
from Propertius, who, writing to Cynthia, 
blames her for flaunting forth a head bright 
with unnatural splendour, in imitation of 
the dyed Britons. We also know that the 
Gauls dyed their hair a brilliant red, with a 
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compound of beech-cinders and goat’s fat. 
The secret of this preparation they left to 
the Franks, who established a factory at 
Mattium (now Wiesbaden), whence they ex- 
ported large quantities of the dye to Rome ; 
for the Roman ladies, after the German wars 
had become very partial to what they chose 
to call honey-coloured and amber hair. 

At one time black hair was all the rage. 
Pliny has handed down to us some curious 
receipts for hair dyes. One, particularly 
loathsome, consists of a quantity of leeches 
and vinegar allowed to ferment for sixty 
days in a leaden vessel; this preparation 
had to be applied to the head in the full 
sunshine, and so great was its strength, that 
the person using it had to hold oil in her 
mouth during the operation, lest her teeth 
also should turn black ! 


FASHIONS 


IN HAIR. 


These injurious compounds, together with 
the crisping and curling then so much in 
vogue, ruined many a fine head of hair, 
Ovid gives us a sad picture of a young 
lady who finally became bald, and then had 
to send to Germany for “ the hair of slaves.” 
The fair hair of the Franks had indeed 
become a most lucrative article of trade: 
and it is easy to understand that false hair 
must have been very extensively used by the 
Roman ladies under the Empire, when we 
examine, in contemporary sculptures, the 
monuments of curls, tier above tier, and 
the countless plaits, with which they were 
pleased to adorn their heads. 

So many and so various were the fashions, 
that Ovid says it would have been easier to 
count the acorns on a wide-spread oak, the 
wild beasts of the Alps, or the bees of Hybla, 
than the infinite number of head-dresses that 
‘ame out every day. Indeed, sculptors some- 
times provided the busts of their fair sitters 
with movable head-dresses, that the very 
representations of these worldly ladies might 
keep pace with the fashions. Two such busts 
are in existence ; the one, of Julia Semiamara, 
mother of Heliogabalus, is at Berlin; the 
other, of Lucilla, at the Capitol. The fall of 
the Roman Empire put an end to these ex- 
cesses; but Roman luxury lingered some 
while among the Gallo-Romans, and we are 
told that false hair, dyeing, and gold-powder, 
greatly excited the indignation of the clergy, 
who at one time actually threatened with 
excommunication all such as curled their 
hair by artificial means. 

The head-dresses of the Franks were ex- 
cessively simple, but somewhat eccentric. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who lived among them 
in the fifth century, says that it was fashion- 
able for the men of his day to tie their long 
hair together above the forehead, and to let 
the ends flow down their backs like a horse’s 
tail. They were also accustomed sometimes 
to cut short the hair at the back of their 
heads, and to tie the remainder into a knob 
on the forehead. This fashion reappeared 
among the Normans in the eleventh century ; 
but with them the front hair was only a few 
inches long, and stuck up like the crest of a 
bird. Illustrations of this are to be seen in 
the Bayeux tapestry. 

All superstitious regard for long tresses 
appears to have died out with the Merovin- 
gians in the seventh century, after which hair 
was for some while kept short, the length 
varying, at different periods by two or three 
inches, until in the eleventh century long 
hair, very much curled, was once more sported 
by the French nobles. The Normans, who, 
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before the conquest, had worn short hair, 
appear to have been so much struck by 
the flowing ringlets of the Saxons, that 
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they at once adopted the fashion of the 
conquered race, and kept to it for many 
years : effectually resisting the anger of the 





D. 1439. 


BEATRICE, COUNTESS OF ARUNDEL. 


clergy, who in vain anathematised curling- 
tongs, added locks, and womanish fillets. 

Up to this time, the hair of women, both 
in England and France, had but seldom been 
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allowed to show itself, being usually hidden 
under a couvre-chef. When uncovered, it 
was worn very long, in two tails reaching 
down to the knees, sometimes plaited, some- 
times twisted and enveloped in cases of silk. 
This fashion lasted until the end of the 
twelfth century, when the tails were un- 
twisted, and the hair let loose on the 
shoulders. It was not even then allowed com- 
plete liberty, however, being either covered 
by a transparent veil, or confined in a net ; 
and the veil thickened, shrouding the head 
more and more, until it assumed the shape 
of the wimple and gorget ; while the simple 





ALIANOR, LADY STAFFORD, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
From a Monument in Bromsgrove Church, Worcestershire. 


open-work net became, in the course of time, 
a thick, padded caul. And then, farewell 
simplicity ! 

It is true that unmarried women, and 
queens at their coronation, still wore their 
hair loose; that in France, at the close of 
the thirteenth century, there are several in- 
stances of a simple and becoming head-dress 
of plaits of flowing hair surmounted by a 
chaplet of flowers; that no fault is to be 
found with the coils over the ears, as worn 
in the days of Edward III. But these 
instances are entirely lost to sight, beside 
such enormities as the bosses, and the many 
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From a Drawing by L. Atma-Tapema, R,A. 
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varieties of the hennin which characterize the 
costume of the Middle Ages. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Englishwomen 
appear to have been the most extravagant 
in these outrageous fashions ; in France, the 
hennin never outgrew the limits of reason as 
it did here; and while in Germany it was 
but little worn, it does not appear at all in 
Italy or Spain. 

The bosses first came into fashion at the 
close of the thirteenth century. These pro- 
tuberances were caused by the wimple being 
tightly drawn over a thick coil of hair placed 
on either ear. Contemporary writers de- 
lighted in satirising these excrescences, which 
they likened to horns ; sometimes, they even 





ELIZABETH OF YORK. DPD. 1503. 
From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 


drew comparisons between the wearers of the 
bosses and a certain personage to whom horns 
are peculiar. Of course, ladies of fashion 
made these bosses as large as possible, by 
means either of padding or of false hair, 
which strikes one as unnecessary luxury, 
since this head-dress allowed no hair what- 
ever to appear, save one casual small mesh 
on the forehead. 

False hair was, anyway, much used in the 
Middle Ages. The share allotted to each by 
nature was not considered sufficient, even for 
the comparatively simple head-dress (already 
referred to) of plaits coiled over the ears 
and laid against the cheeks. A contem- 
porary writer, Giles d’Orléans, complains 
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bitterly of the amount of false hair worn 
by the women of his day. He recoils with 
disgust from the thought of wearing the 
hair of dead people, ‘“‘ who are now perhaps 
groaning in hell!” 

And they dyed their hair too, these 
medieval ladies, sometimes black, but most 
often yellow. They adored yellow hair. The 
heroes of their romances were nearly all pro- 
vided with crisp curls of gold, while the 
heads of villains and traitors were usually of 
a fiery red. They somehow connected red 
hair with wickedness, and such unfortunate 
creatures as were afflicted with locks of that 
hue took great pains to hide their deformity. 

The bosses must not be confounded with 


D. 1536. 
From «a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 


the horned head-dress proper, the hennin, 
which came into fashion towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, and which was un- 
gainly and absurd beyond description. There 
seems to have been no limit to its size, nor 
to the extravagance of its ornamentation. 
It assumed many different forms, the most 
notable being a pair of horns, a heart, a 
crescent, or a steeple. It is perhaps with 
the last variety that the name of the hennin 
is principally associated. 

One cannot help admiring to a certain 
extent the architects who devised these 
monuments, but still more does one wonder 
at the martyrs to fashion who balanced them 
on their heads. To carry, with becoming 
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grace, a mass of padding and heavy ornament 
run up to the height of a foot and more, and 
weighed down by long streamers, or stretch- 
ing out like branches on either side of the 
head, can have been no easy matter. Besides, 
these erections were either made so high 
that the wearer had to stoop on entering a 
doorway, or so broad that she had to edge in 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. PD. 1603. 


From a Print in the British Museum 


sideways like a crab. This outrageous head- 
dress flourished in its different forms for 
nearly a century, the subject of endless satire 
and condemnation. Some zealous church- 
men, we are told, preached a crusade against 
it, promising ten days’ ‘indulgence to any 
little dirty boy who chose to hoot the wearers 
of the hennin, and pull down the abomina- 
tion in the open street. But it survived this 
and many other attacks, and finally died a 
natural death late in the fifteenth century. 
It is a marvel that it lived so long. Not 
only was it ugly and uncomfortable in itself, 
but it gave rise to another ugly and uncom- 
fortable fashion—the cultivation of a high, 
broad, and smooth forehead. If a lady had 
the misfortune to possess a wrinkled fore- 
head, she caused the skin to be tightly 
stretched over her head, and secured under 
the stiff band of her head-dress. If she 
possessed a low or narrow forehead, she 
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enlarged it by plucking out her hair with 
tweezers. Never indeed was hair so igno- 
miniously treated as in the days of the 
hennin. The wearers of those stiff jewelled 
head-cases might as well have been bald! 

It was left for the men to do justice to 
their head-covering. From the middle of 
the twelfth century to the end of the four- 
teenth, they generally wore curls reaching to 
the shoulder. This was fashionable both in 
England and France. The curls twisted 
away from the face, and the hair on the 
forehead was either cut short or rolled 
back. 

For some while, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, it was fashionable for young 


-men to wear the hair rolled all round the 


head, and bound by a jewelled circlet. But 
there came a time of war; long hair was in 
the way under a helmet, and therefore 
during the greater part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was almost universally cropped short. 
The well-known bushes of hair hanging on 
either side of the face, and almost hiding the 
eyes, come next in order, when the Wars of 
the Roses were at an end, and lasted until 





QUEEN HPNRIETTA MARIA. PD. 1669. 


Henry VIII. arbitrarily ordered his courtiers 
to poll their heads. This fashion of close- 
cropping, which lasted through the two fol- 
lowing reigns, originated at the French court. 
Tt was occasioned by a slight wound on the 
head, which obliged Francis I. to cut off all 
his hair, and of course every one else followed 
suit. 

The women had already taken to dressing 
their hair in the plainest way. They parted 
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it in the middle, brushed it smooth to the 
head, and plaited it somehow behind. But 
the various hoods and caps then generally 
worn hid the back of the head entirely. 
These sober head-gear suited the taste 
of Mary well enough, but they did not 
satisfy her successor. The vanity of Queen 
Elizabeth, her love of finery, brought about 
a conspicuous increase of luxury in dress. 
That the head should have been rigged out 
in proportion to the body, is only “natural, 
and it is not surprising that a queen, whose 
wardrobe at the time of her death contained 
three thousand dresses, should also have left 
behind her a few hundred tufts of false hair. 
Far from being neglected, hair was indeed 
made much of in the days of Good Queen 
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1704, 
From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 


Bess. The erections which then graced the 
ladies’ heads were not made of cardboard and 
gold-cloth and embroidery, but of hair under- 
propped with wires and padding. Sometimes 
the wearer’s own hair was used, eked out by 
a certain number of sprays of curls and 
beautiful “ inventions ”’ in the form of leaves, 
etc.; but sometimes the whole head-dress 
was artificial, and ready to be fixed on ata 
moment's notice. Jewellery, feathers, trin- 
kets of gold and silver, and even trumpery 
glass ornaments were used in great profusion 
to adorn the Elizabethan heads. One can 
imagine how these “childish gewgaws ” must 
have caught in the ruffs ! 

But there were more simple head-dresses 
than the above. Every one is familiar with 


the heart-shaped cap of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which showed the hair on either side of the 
forehead in a puff of curls, or tightly crimped. 
A contemporary writer tells us that the 
young Englishwomen went mostly bare- 
headed, “the hair pleasantly plaited and 
brought back from the head;” but that 
many “ because of the cold wear head-dresses 
of foreign hair.” 

This seems rather a strange motive for 
wearing a wig, or periwig, as it was then 
called. It is doubtful whether the Eliza- 
bethan periwig was an entire head of artificial 
hair, or mer ely a single lock. The term was 
probably applied to either. Anyway, both 
were largely used, and the demand for arti- 
ficial locks became so great that, towards the 


HENRIETTA BOYLE, COUNTESS OF ROCHESTER. 
From a Print, 


Cirea 1682. 


close of the century, it was considered unsafe 
for children to wander about unprotected, as 
they were frequently stolen for the sake of 
their hair. Queen Elizabeth’s extravagant 
use of false hair has already been referred 
0; her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, also paid 
great attention to head<ress. One of her 
waiting-gentlewomen was reputed as “the 
best busker of a woman’s head to be seen in 
any country ;” and we know that the unfor- 
tunate queen actually wore a periwig on the 
scaffold, and that “her borrowed auburn 
locks” fell off when her head was held aloft 
by the executioner. 

Men had but little cause to use false hair, 
so great was the variety and freedom of their 
fashions. They might wear their hair as 
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they chose; in French, Dutch, Italian, or 
Spanish style ; cropped short, flowing like 
a woman’s locks, or reaching to the ears ; 
curled or waved or hanging “like flax upon 
a distaff ’’—all ways were accepted. 

In the history of seventeenth century 
head-dress it is the men that figure most 
conspicuously. Little need be said of the 
women’s hair ; the pictures of Vandyke have 
made us all familiar with the principal female 
head-dress of the period: a row of thin 
little curls on the forehead, a tight coil of 
plaits at the back of the head, and large 
puffs of frizzy hair on either side of the face. 
Later, these puffs were superseded by long 
curls, which increased in profusion, until at 
last the entire head-dress was often merely 
composed of ringlets, ornamented by strings 
of beads or bows of narrow ribbon. 

It was a glorious time for curls, the seven- 
teenth century ; men and women alike wore 
them in masses, the cropped heads of the 
Puritans contrasting strangely with such a 
wealth of ringlets. 

Not until the introduction of the great 
flowing periwig, however, did men’s heads 
rise to supreme importance ; the scanty and 
but slightly twisted locks worn in the days of 
Charles I.had been comparatively insignificant. 

Many stories are told respecting the origin 
of the periwig; there is no doubt that it 
owed its being to the court of Louis XIV. ; 
according to some it was adopted by the 
courtiers in imitation of the young king’s 
luxuriant locks, but, according to others, it 
was devised by the Duke of Anjou to hide a 
deformity. If the former story be the true 
one, it would appear that Louis returned the 
compliment paid him by his courtiers, for he 
finally wore a periwig himself. Yet that 
was not until he had attained his thirty-fifth 
year; he was long unwilling to hide his 
beautiful hair, and it is said that when he at 
last consented to wear a peruke, he had one 
made full of holes through which his precious 
curls might be drawn. 

Our Charles II. had conformed to the 
fashion some ten years before, and the popu- 
larity of the periwig in England was very 
great. They must have been a strange 
sight, the top-heavy beaux of that day, the 
Sir Fopling Flutters, with their “‘ Chedreux ” 
periwigs *‘ more exactly curled than a lady’s 
head newly dressed for a ball,’ lolling in 
groups on. the Mall, in the Mulberry Garden, 
or in the play-house, while, “stirring the 
pocket tortoise,” they combed their perfumed 
ringlets with conscious ease. 

Those were halcyon days for the wig- 


makers, who never failed to remind their 
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patrons,* at every. opportunity, of the 
unmistakable superiority of false hair, 
Several instances are on record of “The 
Death of Absalom” having been adopted as 
a wig-maker’s sign, accompanied by such 
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SPECIMEN OF HEAD-GEAR ABOUT 1780. 
From an old Print, 


appropriate verses as the following, found at 
Troyes : 


“ Passans, contemplez la douleur 
D’Absalom pendu par la nuque ; 
I] eut évité ce malheur 
S'il avait porté perruque.” 


or the English equivalent : 


“O Absalom, O Absalom, 
O Absalom my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a periwig, 
Thou hadst not been undone !” 


The importation into France of dead and 
living female hair from all parts of the 
world was enormous. Colbert at one time 
threatened to forbid it, alarmed at the un- 
necessary expenditure, until it was proved 
that the profit arising from the exportation 
of manufactured perukes into other countries 
more than covered the cost of the hair. 

Indeed all the varieties of the periwig 
originated in France ; the names of some of 
the “artists’’ who created them have even 
been handed down to posterity. The hideous 
“Front a la Fontange,’ a mass of curls 


standing to a height of four inches above the 
forehead, was the work of a M. Binette ; and 
many stories are told respecting a certain 
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man of genius, M. Champagne, who was at 
one time run after by all the Parisian ladies. 
He would accept no payment for his services, 
but had no objection to receiving presents of 
enormous value from the ladies whose hair 
he dressed, and whom he treated with the 
utmost insolence, knowing that they dared 
not expostulate lest he should revenge himself 
on their heads. 

The use of false hair among women had 
increased as years went by ; already, in the 
reign of Charles 1, it had been considered 
as mean for ladies to wear their own hair as 
to don a gown of their own spinning. They 
did their best to keep pace with the men ; 
sometimes, on horseback at least, wearing 
the periwig themselves. 





MRS. YATES AS “‘ LADY TOWNLEY.” 


D. 1787. 


Late in the century they took to wearing 
bunches of curls set upon wires, which stuck 
out several inches on either side of the 
head; these they called “heart-breakers.” 
Another innovation was the Taure, a shape- 
less mass of tangled curls on the forehead 
which was supposed to resemble the brow of 
a bull. 

But the most striking head-dress of the 
period was the Fontange. It has a curious 
history. One day, when Mlle. de Fontange 
was riding out with Louis XTV., her curls 
being blown about by the wind, she tied a 
garter round her head; the king admired 
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this impromptu head-dress, and next morn- 
ing, the head of every court beauty was 
encircled by a ribbon tied in a bow on the 
forehead. But the Fontange did not stop 
there ; another bow was added, lace, a cap, 
a streamer, and finally an erection of pleats 
on a framework of wire. This was the 
Commode; it grew higher and _ higher; 
and when, finally, no woman of fashion could 
enter a door without stooping, Louis would 
fain have recalled his admiration of Mlle. de 
Fontange’s garter head-dress. In vain he 
tried to prohibit the thing ; it would be with- 
drawn for a while, but only to shoot out higher 
than ever. At last, early in the eighteenth 
century, twe Englishwomen appeared at 
court one day, wearing the modest lace cap, 
which, with us, had already superseded the 
Fontange. The king went into ecstasies over 
this simple head-gear: “All women of 
sense,” said he, “should dress their heads 
thus.” It is said that the ladies of the court 
sat up all night cutting down their Commodes ; 
any way, the eyesore had disappeared next 
morning, and was seen no more. 

Like the often-quoted candle that burns 
brighter when its end draws near, the periwig 
grew larger than ever early in the eighteenth 
century, often reaching to the waist. But 
the reign of curls was over, and the reign of 
powder had begun. Hair powder had indeed 
been used before, but not profusely ; the 
powder of the seventeenth century was, 
moreover, not white, and principally used, 
perhaps, for its perfume. But about the 
year 1703 a plain white powder came into 
fashion, which was used unsparingly for 
nearly a hundred years. 

The periwig did not long enjoy the privilege 
of being floured; it scarcely outlived the 
Great Monarch at whose court its glory had 
arisen. For some while the heavy curls had 
been tied back in summer because of the 
heat ; then came a time when they were tied 
back for ever. The periwig was a periwig 
no longer, but a pig-tail. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
is conspicuous for the neatness and modesty 
of its head-dresses ; the ladies wore their 
hair low and simply dressed, adorned in 
moderation with lace and ribbon ; and there 
was nothing outrageous in the various pig-tails 
which hung down the gentlemen’s backs. 
But soon after the half century was 
completed a change took place. Exaggeration, 
extravagance, discomfort, all that was most 
unnatural and most unhealthy, returned once 
more to deck the ladies’ heads. The pictures 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough have proved 
to us that there existed head-dresses both 
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becoming and graceful, and probably clean ; 
but the stiff monumental “heads” which 
tortured our more fashionable great-grand- 
mothers, were neither becoming nor graceful ; 
—nor clean. 

No medie- 
val beauty, 
with her skin 
drawn under 
a forehead- 
band, and her 
plucked brow 
smarting and 
sore, ever en- 
dured more 
in the cause 
of fashion 
than did the 
women of a 

hundred 
years ago. 

Unpleasant 
as the actual 
dressing of a 
head must 
least of its 





FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESS. Circa 1830. 


From *‘ The World of Fashion.”’ 


have been, that the 
discomforts. 

What though the hair, both natural and 
artificial, had to be worked up by the barber 
with meal and grease into such a state that 
one would imagine it was intended for the 
stuffing of a chair-bottom ; and then, when 
in a good stiff paste, moulded in various 
shapes and rolled into curls, which were fas- 
tened all over a horsehair cushion with 
hundreds of long pins? What of that? 
Even when brought up to a height of three 
feet by the addition of gigantic bows and 
towering feathers, the thing would have been 
endurable, for one day. But barbers were 
expensive ; such a head took hours to arrange, 
and, moreover, none but the barber could 
demolish the edifice, so firmly was it built. 
Therefore, a head once dressed, was dressed 
for three months in the winter ; but in sum- 
mer we are told that after nine weeks “ it 
began to be a little hasarde!” It is not 
surprising that elegant scratchers of ivory or 
metal came largely into fashion. 

At night the erection had to be 


was 


well 


greased, wooden rollers were passed through 
the curls, the head was tied up in a large 
bag, and then the wearer was at liberty to 
sleep—if she could ! 

Fortunately, no fashion lasts for ever. 
The French Revolution brought horsehair 
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cushions, wigs, and powder, to a speedy end, 
Men dared once more to appear unadorned, 
save by their own locks. Shaven heads, 
“@ la victime,” short curls, “a& la Titus,” 
abruptly followed those masses of greasy, tow- 
stuffed, and 
floured tangle, 
which had so 
long disfigured 
women’s 
heads ; in 


short, both 
sexes alike 
once more 
showed their 


individual col- 
ouring, and 
left off * star- 
ving the poor 
to beautify 
their hair.” 

Slaves to 
the wig for 
nearly a cen- 
tury and a 
half, the men would seem to have learned 
a lesson, for, as far as the outside of their 
heads is concerned, they have not outraged 
nature since. 

The women have not done quite so well. 

It is true that for the first fifteen years of 
the present century they dressed their hair 
reasonably enough. But look at their heads 
ten years later, and ten years after that! 
What is to be said in defence of those 
elaborate top-knots, those bows and trellisses 
of wired hair, those heavy turbans, those 
feathers and flower-gardens? The compara- 
tively simple bunches of ringlets which fol- 
lowed cannot well be called beautiful either ; 
and now that the cumbersome chignon is a 
thing of the past, no one finds it necessary 
to say a word in its favour. 

We seem at present to be living in days 
when beauty and simplicity are courted in 
head-dress as well as in other things; but 
how long will this last? A glance at the 
history of fashions in hair would seem to 
prove that women love to be uncomfortable. 
They may be at their ease now, but doubt- 
less the time is not far off when they 
will invent another of those masterpieces 
of discomfort, in the construction of which 
they have hitherto shown themselves so 


skilful. 
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A DYNAMITE FACTORY. 


N a bare, sandy corner of 
} the Ayrshire coast, just 
opposite the Isle of 
Arran, and becomingly 
remote from human habi- 
tations, stands the dyna- 
mite factory of Ardeer. 
All who enter here leave 
certain metallic things 
behind, including keys, knives, chains, and 
everything they may have about them made 
of steel or iron. The place is in charge of 
five policemen appointed by the county 
authorities ; and it is to these guardians of 
the public safety that the articles just speci- 





fied have to be given up. The reason for 
not allowing them to be brought within 


the gates of the factory is simple enough. 
The sharp, sudden contact of hard metal 
with even a particle of dynamite or of any 
of the blasting powders prepared at Ardeer 
would cause an explosion. For like reasons, 
in some of the houses where “blasting 
powder” is being mixed and stirred up by 
hand, the visitor is required to encase his 
feet in immense slippers, lest the nails in his 
boots should come into fatal contact with a 
stray particle of dynamite or some other 
explosive. 

Beginning at the end, we are conducted 
into a small building where are to be seen 
specimens of the various explosives ready for 
use, or at least for transmission and sale. 
The charges of dynamite, a soft, pasty, coffee- 
coloured substance (or perhaps its particular 
shade of brown is more nearly that of terra- 
cotta), are in the form of rather long cart- 
ridges, made as if to suit the calibre of a 
large-bored rifle. Taking up and exhibiting 
a roll of the interesting compound, denuded 
of its paper covering, Mr. McMasters, the 
director of the works, warned me eagerly 
against touching it, which I had somehow 


imagined was expected of me; not that the 
pressure of a finger would cause it to explode, 
but because it is the property of dynamite to 
make those who touch it, until they have 
grown accustomed to the contact, sick even 
unto vomiting. The workers in the laboratory 
where the nitro-glycerine is prepared, are, in 
like manner, affected by headache until they 
get used to the acid-laden atmosphere. . If 
the homeeopathie theory be true, dynamite 
might be utilised as a remedy against sea- 
sickness; for the symptoms produced by 
touching it with the hand bear the closest 
resemblance to the nausea caused by the 
heaving and pitching of a ship. 

Dynamite, as manufactured at Ardeer, is 
also known as “ Nobel’s patent safety blasting 
powder ;”’ and just as a “patent safety” 
hansom cab is the securest of vehicles provided 
that by a sudden jerk it does not get capsized, 
or that the horse does not kick the splashboard 
to pieces, or that he does not fall, with the 
effect of throwing the traveller forward and 
possibly through a pane of glass, so Nobel’s 
dynamite is safe if care be taken not to let 
it fall on steel or iron, not to strike it with 
steel or iron, not to let it be touched by 
sparks, and not in warm climates to leave it 
exposed to the rays of the sun. Much, too, 
depends upon the purity of the compound, 
spontaneous explosions sometimes taking 
place through the presence, in ill-prepared 
dynamite, of foreign substances. All ex- 
plosives, with the exception of gunpowder, 
seem now to be classed, in ordinary parlance, 
under the general name of “dynamite,” 
though there is no reason for believing that 
the dynamitard or dynamiter confines himself 
to the use of dynamite specifically so-called. 
There are upwards of fifty other explosives 
licensed in England for manufacture or 
import. These are known, for the most 
part, by the most barbarous appellations ; 
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derived, like “ Lithofracteur,”’ from two 
different languages, one ancient the other 
modern ; or formed without the least regard 
to linguistic principles, like “Tonite” (of 
which the proper form already existed in 
“detonator”), ‘“Potentite,’ “ Forcite,” 
“ Virite,” and “ Vigorite.” These outrage- 
ous words are apparently of American origin. 
So also are some more reasonable and also 
more significant names for explosives of a 
particular kind, such as “ Rendrock” and 
“ Rackarock.” Dynamite, properly so called, 
is not at this moment the most powerful 
explosive known ; and for many purposes it 
is being rapidly superseded by a preparation 
of nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton, which, 
treated in a particular way, forms a homo- 
geneous substance called “ blasting gelatine.” 

Quitting the storehouse, or rather sample- 
house, of the factory, I was taken, with some 
other visitors, to the laboratory where the 
nitric acid, to be afterwards mixed with 
glycerine, is made. As we crossed the main 
avenue leading through the buildings and 
small wooden constructions distributed here 
and there about the grounds, I noticed some 
vessels off the coast which, I found, were used 
for conveying the dynamite and other ex- 
plosives to various ports, whence they are 
sent by carts and waggons to their ultimate 
destination. The dynamite fleet consists of 
three steamers and a cutter ; and these vessels 
are absolutely necessary for the trade, the 
conveyance of dynamite by railway train 
being forbidden by Act of Parliament. As 
to the wisdom of the government regulations 
on the subject opinions are naturally divided ; 
the official view being in direct opposition to 
the one held by the manufacturers. An 
eminent Swedish chemist, Mr. Alfred Nobel, 
inventor of the particular mixture of nitro- 
glycerine and a certain infusorial earth to 
which in its combined form the name of 
dynamite is given, holds that besides being 
(at least until the invention of blasting 
gelatine) the most powerful explosive known, 
it is also the safest. In proof of this he 
states that a box of dynamite may be thrown 
to the ground from any height or sustain 
any degree of shock without explosion, 
though only a few ounces of dynamite ex- 
ploded according to art will shatter the 
heaviest blocks of wrought iron or steel on 
which ten times as much gunpowder would 
produce no effect whatever ; moreover that 
nearly five thousand tons of dynamite are 
used annually in Europe, America, and 
Australia for blasting purposes without one 
accident ever having occurred in transit or 
storage ; and finally that dynamite is “ much 
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safer than gunpowder under all conditions of 
transport.” As regards railroad transport, 
eight thousand tons have‘already been carried 
by rail on the continent of Europe without 
a single accident. Accidents from dynamite 
have occurred in mines, but only, we are 
assured, “through unwarrantable careless- 
ness.” An accident, too, occurred in the 
Ardeer factory itself, but with such results 
that its origin could by no possibility be 
ascertained ; the wooden hut in which it took 
place having been blown to atoms, together 
with two unhappy girls who were preparing 
dynamite cartridges within it. 

The invention of nitric acid, or “aqua 
fortis,” as it was originally called, is due to 
the alchemists of the middle ages. No use, 
however, was made of the discovery until 
about a hundred years ago. It was found 
by Stenhouse that the action of nitric acid 
upon materials of organic origin such as 
indigo, aloes, &c., produced an acid possessing 
explosive properties to which the name of 
“picric acid” was given. Until within the 
last forty years this acid was prepared in 
only the smallest quantities ; but, made in a 
simpler manner than formerly, it is now 
used extensively as a cheap and brilliant 
yellow dye. One of its salts, picrate of 
potash, was until lately used in combination 
with saltpetre or chlorate of potash for ex- 
plosive purposes. But its unstable, dangerous 
character rendered it unavailable for ordinary 
use. It was good enough, however, for the 
Communards of Paris, who employed it 
largely in carrying out their diabolical de- 
signs. The discovery of nitro-glycerine was 
made by a young Italian or Spanish chemist 
named Sobrero, at Paris, in 1846, the year 
after that in which gun-cotton was dis- 
covered. But for many years it was regarded 
only as a chemical curiosity, its practical 
value not being recognised until 1863. 

Meanwhile gun-cotton (that is to say, 
cotton fibre or wood fibre subjected to the 
action of nitric acid), which after its first 
introduction was thought available for in- 
dustrial as well as warlike purposes, had 
been discarded from general use. The abso- 
lute necessity for strong confinement in order 
to develop its full explosive power was one 
of the principal objections to it ; the process 
of forcing the gun-cotton in a state of rigidity 
into the holes bored for its reception being 
attended with great danger. 

It has been said that nitro-glycerine (which 
in combination with certain substances be- 
comes dynamite) after being regarded for some 
sixteen years as a chemical curiosity began 
in 1863 to be used for industrial purposes. 

















It can be made only too easily on a small 
scale by dropping pure, distilled glycerine into 
a mixture of very strong nitric and sulphuric 
acid. Thus prepared nitro-glycerine is a 
dense, oily fluid of a pale brown colour, and 
of a sweet, pungent taste. It can scarcely 
be recommended in large quantities for in- 
ternal use. But in very small doses—about 
the hundredth part of a one per cent. solution 
—it has been found serviceable in the treat- 
ment of angina pectoris. Taken in larger 
doses it would produce severe headache and 
sickness, and moreover (says Mr. Alfred 
Johnston in a very interesting lecture on 
the manufacture of this explosive) “ bring a 
blush to the cheek which, like nitrate of 
amyl, would rival the brightest rouge that 
ever adorned or transformed a female face.’ 
For some years after 1863 nitro-glycerine 
was manufactured in considerable quantities 
on the continent of Europe, and used to be 
packed in forty pound tins and conveyed freely 
by rail and road for long distances. It was 
imported even into the city of London and 
carted along the streets of Liverpool. But 
this led later on to some terrible accidents ; 
and although they seem all to have been 
due to gross carelessness, the result proved 
that nitro-glycerine could not in its actual 
form remain an article of commerce. 

Mr. Nobel had meanwhile discovered by 
a series of experiments that the readiness of 
nitro-glycerine to explode was not diminished 
but was rather increased by its being mixed 
with inert substances. The result was the 
invention by this chemist, in the year 1867, 
of the notorious and much-maligned prepara- 
tion called dynamite, which, as now manu- 
factured, consists of 75 parts by weight 
of thoroughly purified nitro-glycerine uni- 
formly mixed with 25 parts of an infusorial 
earth called kieselguhr, or earth-meal. The 
fine grey dust known as kieselguhr is the 
mineral remains of a kind of moss that 
grows in stagnant waters. Beds of kiesel- 
guhr are found in many parts of Germany 
and also in Aberdeenshire. 

Dynamite, like many other things not 
universally appreciated, has, among those 
who know it well, passionate admirers ; and 
that not for its power alone but also for its 
comparative beneficence. Once manufactured 
and made into cartridges, it is much safer to 
transport than gunpowder, while after use 
in a quarry or mine, the vapour it leaves is 
iess dense and less injurious than that of 
the more familiar explosive. A great im- 
provement is said to have taken place in the 
health of miners since gunpowder has been 
replaced for blasting purposes by preparations 
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of nitro-glycerine. In a mine where gun- 
powder is employed the air has been des- 
cribed as “ just like a London fog,” whereas 
in a mine where dynamite was habitually 
used the atmosphere was clear. As for 
dynamite accidents, the only astonishing 
thing, considering the carelessness of work- 
men not properly guided and watched, is 
that they do not occur more frequently. 
Explicit cautions and instructions are issued 
with every packet of dynamite sold. But 
these warnings are frequently in vain. 
Miners will sometimes smoke at their work ; 
and Professor Abel mentions the case of a 
man who, desiring to tap a barrel containing 
one hundred pounds of gunpowder, and being 
unable to find his auger, proceeded to bore a 
hole in the head of the cask with a red-hot 
poker. An English gentleman visiting in 
the western states of America a man who 
owned large silver mines, was more than 
alarmed (though he was weak enough not to 
take action on his well-grounded fear) when 
he saw his host place some hard, partially- 
frozen dynamite cartridges on the hob, with 
the remark that “the heat would soon soften 
them.” In this case no explosion took place 
until, the cartridges being sufficiently “done,” 
the miner took them outside and employed 
them properly in blowing up, not human 
habitations, but a huge mass of rock, 

To prepare myself for observing, with 
something like intelligence, the process of 
dynamite manufacturing, as carried on at 
the Ardeer works, I had made a careful 
study of Mr. Johnston’s valuable lecture 
which, delivered before the members of a 
small scientific society, has not yet been 
printed ; and on leaving the building where 
specimens of dynamite in its perfected con- 
dition had been shown to us, I understood 
that of the various laboratories we were 
about to visit, the first would be the one in 
which the acids were prepared. Two acids, 
nitric and sulphuric, are first mixed together 
in a large iron receptacle, and cooled by 
means of cold water passed round the tank, 
and by agitation with compressed air. They 
are then run into a large leaden apparatus 
which is kept cool by being surrounded with 
cold water, and by running cold water through 
leaden worms that coil round the interior of 
the apparatus. When the mixed acids have 
fallen to a sufficiently low temperature, 
glycerine is injected by means of compressed 
air ; and on entering the acids in the form of a 
fine spray it becomes immediately “nitrated,” 
as the process is called. The glycerine is in 
fact acted upon by the acids precisely as 
ordinary cotton is acted upon in the produc- 
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tion of gun-cotton. Considerable heat is 
developed during the process ; and a delicate 
thermometer graduated to tenths of a degree 
(C) is dipped into the mixture of acids and 
nitro-glycerine and watched with the greatest 
care by workmen constantly in attendance. 
The completion of the operation is made 
known by the fall of temperature ; and the 
contents are then run off into another leaden 
tank, where the mixture is allowed to stand 
for some time. The nitro-glycerine being 
heavier than the acids, and being insoluble 
in them, begins now to separate from them 
and falls to the bottom of the tank in about 
an hour. It can then be readily drawn off 
and washed, first in water, and afterwards in 
an alkaline solution so as to free it from all 
traces of acid. It is then carefully filtered 
into another tank, ready for conversion into 
dynamite. 

In the Ardeer works each “ charge,” as it 
is called, of nitro-glycerine manufactured in 
this manner, consists of about 15 ewts., for 
the production of which 1} tons of nitric 
acid, 2 tons of sulphuric acid, and 7} ewts. 
of glycerine are necessary; and about ten 
such charges can be prepared daily. The 
dynamite is made by mixing up the nitro- 
glycerine with kieselguhr. This process, 
worked by hand, is continued until the mix- 
ture is complete. The product, in the form 
of a coffee-coloured, doughy, putty-like sub- 
stance, is made into cartridges by means of 
an apparatus which may be compared to a 
sausage-making machine; and in this form 
carefully packed, carefully shipped, it is 
carried to the sea-ports nearest the places 
where it has to be delivered. If sent to a 
foreign port it can afterwards be forwarded 
by rail. But in England, as before mentioned, 
the railways are closed to it. 

The sulphuric acid is brought to Ardeer 
from a branch establishment in large iron 
vessels. But the nitric acid is made on the 
premises from sulphuric acid and nitrate of 
soda, which, in its natural condition, is 
imported from Peru, where it is found in 
large beds. One of the large vessels or tanks 
in which the sulphuric acid is brought to 
Ardeer was shown to us, resting on a truck 
in the main avenue. It is made in one piece 
of solid malleable iron, is shaped like a short, 
squat sausage, approaching the form of a 
sphere, and holds eight tons of acid. 

The most striking figures in the Ardeer 
factory are the “ danger-men,”’ who, clothed 
from head to foot in scarlet, occupy certain 
hills on which stand the buildings of the 
so-called “danger department.” The red, 
pocketless suits worn by the “ danger-men ” 


are not assigned to them from any poetical 
idea of appropriateness, but simply in order 
that they may be seen from afar off and that 
any person appearing in the danger depart- 
ment without belonging to it may be at once 
recognised through the negative evidence of 
ordinary clothes. The red suits are made 
without pockets so that, apart from all in- 
junctions on the subject, the wearers may 
be unable to carry with them any of the for- 
bidden articles in steel or iron. They suggest, 
by association, the familar operatic figure of 
Mephistopheles—though the Mephistopheles 
of medieval tradition wore the garb of a 
monk—and an element of grotesqueness is 
introduced into the fiery costume by the cap, 
which is of the Tam o’ Shanter pattern. The 
danger department seems to have been built 
on hills so as to diminish the effect of a 
possible, though scarcely probable, explosion. 
Of course the greatest precautions are taken 
against any such accident. Tanks of water, 
with the hose laid on, occupy commanding 
positions ; persons dressed otherwise than in 
red are, if found among the danger-men, 
punished with due rigour, while—most import- 
ant point of all—the danger-men themselves 
are of trained habits and tried character. 

The most dangerous place in the danger 
department is apparently the one where 
the nitro-glycerine is prepared. For this 
operation it is necessary, as before ex- 
plained, that the acid be heated to a certain 
temperature ; and it is essential, under pain 
of an explosion, that this temperature be not 
exceeded. Accordingly each watcher in scarlet 
has before him a thermometer of which he 
observes intently the rise and fall. If the 
acid is getting too hot the cooling apparatus 
which encircles the tank is made use of by 
turning a tap; and as long as the Mephisto- 
pheles in a Tam o’ Shanter cap does not take 
his eyes from the thermometer all is well. 
The visitor is specially cautioned against 
speaking to the man at the thermometer ; 
and when the reason of this warning is 
explained to him he is tolerably sure to obey 
it. The danger-man, in his strange fantastic 
garments, with his earnest gaze, and with 
the fumes of the acid rising around him 
reminds one—engaged as he is in the most 
delicate and dangerous operations—of the 
old alchemists ; some of whom may well be 
supposed to have unwittingly blown them- 
selves to pieces, the work of destruction being 
afterwards attributed, not to their careless- 
ness or incompleteness of knowledge, but to 
the direct intervention of the demon. 

A terrible explosion which in past days 
would doubtless have been explained by the 
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agency of the devil (determined, when the 
time for fulfilling some compact with him 
had arrived, to have his “due’’) did in fact 
take place at Ardeer a few years ago ; though, 
thanks to the great precautions observed, 
the loss of life was very much smaller than 
it might under other circumstances have 
been. It will be remembered that when the 
nitro-glycerine has been mixed with kiesel- 
guhr (an operation which is performed by 
hand—workmen with arms- bared to the 
shoulder stirring up the compound and 
kneading it until the mixture is thorough 
and complete) the dynamite, as the new pre- 
paration is called, is made up into cartridges, 
though not before it has been carefully 
passed through a sieve. The work of cart- 
ridge-making is done in little wooden houses 
or huts which are now separated from one 
another by huge square massive embankments 
sufficiently high and sufficiently thick torender 
it improbable that an explosion in one of the 
huts would affect the hut nearest to it. Each 
of these huts, of which there are upwards of 
thirty, is tenanted by three or four girls 
whose business it is to make the cartridges 
by pushing the dynamite through copper 
tubes—steel and iron being here, as else- 
where, absolutely proscribed. Outside the 
hut stand two men, called service-watchers, 
who take the cartridges as they are made 
from the hands of the girls ; and the whole 
of the working party is superintended by an 
overlooker. Above the door of each hut are 
directions as to the maximum of dynamite 
to be kept there, the temperature to 
be maintained, and the number of girls, 
service-watchers, and overlookers to be em- 
ployed. 

Under what circumstances the explosion 
before referred to took place could never be 
known—for the same reasons which rendered 
it impossible to know how certain alchemists 
and magicians who met with the fate of 
the celebrated Dr. Faustus did really come 
to an end. One of the huts was blown 
to pieces; and with the wooden structure 
disappeared, literally in fragments, two un- 
happy girls who had been working in it. 
Dynamite may be exploded in three recog- 
nised ways: by concussion with hard metal, 
by heat at a certain temperature, or by 
impurity in the substance. But in this 
particular case there could obviously be no 
means of determining which of these three 
causes had been at work. It is known, how- 
ever, that from the hut where the explosion 
took place some burning materials were cast 
to the adjoining one, which took fire and 
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burned so rapidly that of the two girls work- 
ing init only one could make her escape. A 
panic was naturally enough caused among 
the girls generally. But with the exception 
of the two destroyed in the explosion, and of 
the one in the adjacent hut who was burned 
to death, none were injured. A government 
inquiry was of course instituted, and on the 
recommendation of Colonel Majendie, In- 
spector of Explosives, the embankments were 
ordered to be increased in bulk and height. 

For some days after the explosion the 
service of cartridge-making was unpopular 
among the girls employed in this department, 
and for about a week none of them returned 
to work. Then gradually they resumed their 
occupations ; and there has since been noth- 
ing to disturb them in the routine of their 
daily labours. Though employed in work 
which presents at least the possibility of 
danger, and which would seem more calculated 
to affect the imagination and inspire fear 
than many occupations in factories which can 
be shown by statistics to be equally perilous, 
the girls of Ardeer accept ordinary wages ; 
and though there is always a remote chance of 
their being suddenly annihilated thereis mean- 
time a positive certainty that while they work 
and live they will do so under very favour- 
able conditions. When they have once got 
over the first effects of direct contact with 
dynamite they enjoy excellent health, which 
need not be attributed to the constant 
proximity of nitro-glycerine, but is evidently 
due to the purity of the air and the health- 
giving breezes from the surrounding sea. 

It is difficult for an unscientific person, 
whatever precautions he may take against the 
probability of error, to write with confidence 
about the manufacture of explosives. But 
it is given to many of us to know the 
difference between a pretty girl and an ugly 
one ; a girl full of health and spirits and one 
who is sickly and ill-conditioned. The Ardeer 
girls seemed all in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, while some few might almost be said 
to possess the rarer and diviner gift of 
beauty. Judged by the general voice of 
their male associates, they are considered of 
exceptional value as wives ; and so eagerly 
are they sought in marriage that the female 
establishment at Ardeer is constantly under- 
going changes. Apart from all question of 
health and beauty the habit of making up 
dynamite cartridges must have a fine effect in 
developing such admirable domestic virtues 
as carefulness and precision. One little 
mistake, and the poor cartridge girl is blown 
from her wooden hut to the skies, 

H. SurHERLAND Epwarps. 

















CAMPANILE OF BADIA A SETTIMO. 
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A SEPTEMBER DAY IN THE VALLEY OF THE ARNO. 


Leavine Florence by the Porta §&. 
Frediano we drove about four miles to the 
ancient Badia a Settimo, famous in the polit- 
ical as well as the religious annals of Tuscany. 
The peasants were as busy as bees preparing 
asks and vats for the vintage, and the 
universal hammering was quite deafening, 
mingled with the beating out of the sagina, 
a kind of millet much grown for making 
brooms, which are sent by shiploads to 
England and America. Most beautiful are 
the fields of sagina; it grows six or seven 
feet high, the light green leaves bending 
gracefully to the breeze and the loose tuft of 
seed falling like a cascade of chestnut colour- 
ed rain from the tops of the tall stems. To 
English eyes the wealth of grapes appeared 
incredible, and the colours marvellous. From 
maple to maple hung long garlands of vines 
in fantastic shapes, the Buon Amico, or “ good 


friend,” with large loose bunches of purple- 
black grapes, the 7’rebbiano, brilliant yellow, 
with the sunny side stained a deep brown, 
the Uva Grassa, a dull yellow green, and the 
lovely Occhio di Pernice, or “ partridge’s eye,” 
of a light pink with ruby lines meandering 
about in every grape, the flavour of which 
was quite equal to its beauty. The 


contadini were much amused at our ad- 
miration and insisted on our tasting the 


various kinds of grapes. Immense golden 
pumpkins, melons, water-melons, and scarlet 
tomatoes were being picked, and on some of 
the farms the women and children were 
busily employed in making round cakes of 
the latter fruit and drying them in the sun 
for winter consumption. Outside the windows 
hung branches of the Acacia horrida of 
which the crown of thorns is said to have 
been made ; each long thorn bearing a crop 























of skinned figs, the gelatinous, sweet drops 
of juice oozing out and congealing in the sun’s 
rays. On the low walls surrounding the 
threshing floors were flat baskets, boards and 
plates, all covered with split peaches and figs 
drying in the sun, for the children to eat in 
winter with their bread. 

About half-way we crossed the little 
torrent Greve over a picturesque old bridge, 
with a pretty little oratory perched on the 
top. It was built by Pisan prisoners in the 
days when every Italian city was at deadly 
feud with its neighbour. 

Turning off the high road to the right, the 
gate-tower of the Badia a Settimo rose high 
above the plain, and soon the long, pictur- 
esque line of machicolated walls of what is 
left of the monastery came into sight. In 
940 it was a dependency of the powerful 
Counts of Borgonuovo or Fucecchio ; Count 
Lotario enlarged the Abbey, which was in- 
habited by the Cluniacense monks, in 1004 ; 
his son, Count Gugliemo Bulgaro was a 
munificent patron, and among other possess- 
ions gave them the church of San Salvatore, 
in the Apennines, with the vast territory of 
Stale (hospice), as a hermitage for those 
monks who desired to retire from the world. 
Stale in after times was raised to a countship, 
and in the fourteenth century was an apple 
of discord between Bologna and Florence. 
Count Gugliemo was a friend of St. John 
Gualberto, and asked him to reform the 
monastery of Settimo, where abuses, and evil 
customs of all sorts had taken root, and until 
his death, in 1073, the saintly abbot of Val- 
lombrosa reigned supreme, and introduced his 
own rule. It was here by his order that St. 
Peter Igneus, in 1068, went through the 
ordeal of fire, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of people. The following inscrip- 
tions still exist attesting the fact. 


“Tgneus hic Petrus medios pertransit ignes, 
Flammarum victor, sed magis haereseos.” 


“ Hoc in loco, miraculo 8S. Joannis Gualberti, 
quidam fuere confutati Haeretici. MLXX.” 


A considerable portion of the Laurentian 
codes was executed about this time in the 
Badia a Settimo, brought by the Medicis 
afterwards for a large sum, for their library 
in Florence ; the monks were also famous 
agriculturists and hydraulic engineers. 

Emperors and Popes took the abbey under 
their protection, and in 1236 Gregory IX. 
gave it to the Cistercians and declared it to 
be under the immediate protection of the 
Holy: See. The exemplary life of the new 
inhabitants of the monastery so gained the 
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esteem of the public, that the Signoria of 
Florence confided to them the administration 
of the taxes, the maintenance of the city 
walls and the bridges, the construction of 
the castles and fortified places in the Floren- 
tine district, and finally declared them keep- 
ers of the great seal. The large possessions 
of the abbey served as a guarantee, and the 
monks were exempt from all taxes to the 
state ; how considerable their revenue must 
have been is proved by the large sum each 
abbot paid on investiture to the Court of 
Rome—1,000 golden florins. Various mills 
were erected by them on the banks of the 
Arno, but the weirs and locks interfered 
with navigation, and caused such serious 
inundations that in 1385 the Republic of 
Florence ordered their demolition. 

The abbey suffered so much during the 
siege of Florence in 1529 that Paul IV. per- 
mitted the abbot and the greater part of his 
monks to migrate to the monastery of 
Cestello, near Porta Pinti, which had belong- 
ed to them since 1442. Tradition assigns 
the campanile, 111 feet high, a model of 
elegance, to the munificent Count Gugliemo ; 
at the base it is round, about half way up it 
becomes hexagonal, with small machicolations 
at the summit, and a pyramidical roof. 
Vasari, in his life of Niccold Pisano, attri- 
butes this lovely bell-tower to the famous 
Pisan architect, who was certainly consulted 
about alterations to the church, and in fact 
it resembles the well known campanile of 
San Niccold at Pisa. 

On approaching the Badia a Settimo, the 
tall gate-tower is most imposing, with its 
machicolations and the curious large alto- 
relievo of our Lord and two saints, built in 
brick and mortar, and evidently of great an- 
tiquity. There are still traces of painted 
angels’ heads in the nicne containing the 
figures. Below the feet of Christ is a stone, 
bearing the lily of Florence, and an illegible 
inscription ; under that again is a marble 
slab with “ Anno Domini MCCXXXVIS5. 8. 
Dum. N. Gregorius [X. dedit hoc Monas- 
terium de Septimo Ordin. Cisterc-cum esset 
liberum et exemptum ab omni regio patron- 
atu, quod in plena libertate a dicto drdine 
pacifice possidetur.” 

This tower was connected in old times with 
the fortress-like walls with which the Repub- 
lic of Florence surrounded the monastery 
after the inroads of the Pisans under 
Giovanni Aguti (Sir John Hawkwood) in 
1371. There were three other towers, and 
a broad walk all round the top of the walls, 
which were also defended by a moat, and each 
tower had a drawbridge. How imposing the 
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Badia must have been in those days before the 
Arno had deposited over fifteen feet of mud, 
which conceals so much of the ancient 
structure! Now the monastery is a private 
villa, and ‘the cloisters, with their slender 
columns and beautifully carved capitals, re- 
sound to the pitter-patter of children’s feet 
and the joyous laughter of young girls. 
The refectory of the monks, more than half 
buried, has been divided into various cellars, 
and the fine old abbey church with its solemn, 
antediluvian looking columns is the ‘‘ Tinaia’”’ 
where the wine is made; huge vats are ranged 
round the walls, and the lithe, brown-limbed 
contadini tread the foaming must and sing 
their gay stornelli where the black-robed 
monks once chanted hymns and psalms. 
One can judge of the original height of the 
building by one column which is excavated 
to its base, and of which there is much less 
above, than underground. 

The present church was built at right 
angles to the ancient edifice and nearer the 
campanile in the thirteenth century. Round 
the choir runs a pretty frieze of the school of 
Luca della Robbia, four winged angels’ heads 
alternating with the kneeling lamb holding 
a banner, emblem of the guild of wool manu- 
facturers. The high altar is a magnificent 
specimen of pietra dura work, and Giovanni 
di San Giovanni used his facile brush in 1629 
to great effect in the left hand chapel, where 
is a small marble Ambry (or receptacle for 
the holy oil), by Desiderio da Settignano, 
which is a perfect jewel. Above the altar 
of this chapel, behind painted doors, is kept 
a large silver casket containing the bones 
of St. Quentin, whose story was related 
in a most graphic manner by the priest’s 
nephew, a small boy of about thirteen. He 
demurred to showing us the reliquary as 
it entailed fetching two keys and lighting all 
the candles, but he informed us that St. 
Quentin was beheaded in Paris a thousand 
years ago; by a miracle his body was trans- 
ported to a church on the opposite side of 
the Arno, which, however, the saint did not 
like, so the silver chest floated across the 
river, and in 1187 was brought to the Badia 
a Settimo and deposited in the centre of the 
church in front of the-high altar. “Ma non 
ci volle stare, pover uomo” (but he would 
not remain, poor fellow), continued our in- 
formant, “and every morning the monks 
found him in this chapel, and so here he is, 
but without his head, for he could not find it 
when he left Paris; however the box is full 
of bones,” and the boy moved his two arms 
up and down as though violently shaking in 
imagination the remains of the poor saint, to 
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make them rattle. As the present church 
with St. Quentin’s chapel dates several hun- 
dred years later than the finding of the silver 
casket, we may be allowed to place a note of 
interrogation against the powers of migration 
of the headless saint. 

To the right of the high altar is the an- 
cient Spini chapel, which must have been de- 
tached from the original church, like the 
Cappella degli Spagnuoli in Sta. Maria 
Novella at Florence, and been entered from 
the cloisters. There are still dim traces of the 
frescoes by Buffalmacco. Now the chapel is 
like a cavern, as the deposit of the river has 
raised the surface of the ground to such a 
degree that the spring of the arches nearly 
touches the floor. There is an inscription 
setting forth that this chapel was built for 
the soul of Lapi des Spinis, in 1315, 

High banks and dykes now keep the Arno 
in some control, but the tremendous flood of 
1844 filled the chapel to the roof with muddy 
water, and completed the ruin of three or four 
fine pictures which were in the sacristy, and 
are now in the Uffizzi gallery at Florence 
undergoing restoration, if possible. The 
peasants near by had to take their bullocks 
and horses up into the bedrooms to save them 
from drowning ; it seems that the poor beasts 
went up stairs willingly enough, “ but all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men”’ could 
not get them down again, so that in some 
instances the oxen had to be slaughtered and 
carried down piecemeal. 

We were informed by the priest that even 
the present church had been built high above 
the level of the ground, and was approached 
by a flight of steps, now deep under the earth, 
the bases of the pillars which support the 
loggia in front of the church are more than 
half buried, and some tombs which were let 
into the walls have disappeared. The ceno- 
taph of the Countess Gasdia, wife of the 
great Count Gugliemo Bulgaro, with a laud- 
atory inscription, is still to be seen, with an 
inscription above recording the burial of the 
Countess Cilla, her daughter-in-law, who 
died in 1096. It must have been placed in 
its present position, to the right of the 
church door, when the ancient abbey was 
abandoned. 

Passing through the village of San 
Colombano we drove along pretty country 
lanes, the hedges all glowing with the 
scarlet berries of the orange thorn, and the 
trees clothed in vines, towards Lastra a Signa. 
At one farm they had begun the vintage, men, 
women, and children were busily occupied, 
the men on ladders cutting down the pendice. 
(two vine canes twisted carefully together 
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in the early spring, with the eyes turned 
outwards,) the women picking off all the 
leaves which serve as fodder for the cattle ; 
the finest pendice are hung up inside the 
loggia, which almost invariably adorns a 
Tuscan farmhouse, in order to dry the 
grapes gradually for colouring and strength- 
ening the wine after the first fermentation. 
The stately white oxen were chewing the 
cud, and the red ox-cart with a large vat tied 


on, and the wooden bdigoncia, all stained... 


with the red vine juice, looked most Bacch- 
analian. A handsome young contadino 
came along at a swinging trot with a 
bigoncia poised on one shoulder, in which 
the purple and yellow grapes were piled high. 
How Cesare Benozzo, for that he told us was 
his name, ever managed to carry so incon- 
venient a thing without intense suffering we 
could not make out. The contents of the 
bigoncia were emptied with a thud and a 
splash into the vat, which, when full, went 
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creaking and groaning slowly home to the 
tinaia, where the grapes were transferred to 
the larger vats after being well crushed. 

The medieval machicolated walls and 
towers, and the old gateways of Lastra a 
Signa are intact. A fortified castle called 
Gangalandi was erected in 1226 to defend 
the road to Pisa (after the destruction of the 
ancient fortress of Monte Orlando in 1107), 
which was taken and burnt by the Pisans 
aided by their English auxiliaries in 1364. 

With proverbial astuteness the Florentines 
contrived some years later to bribe Giovanni 
Aguti (Sir John Hawkwood) the famous 
condottiere, who left his Pisan masters and 
entered their service. His portrait, on his 
war horse, is over the right hand door of 
the cathedral of Florence, painted by Paolo 
Uccello in terra verde, in 1436. The action 
of the horse of the “ Incliti Militis Domini 
Joannis Aguti” has given rise to endless 
discussion among mathematicians and philo- 
sophers of the Renaissance, which are amus- 
ing enough. He is evidently ambling, so 
that Paolo Uccello is unjustly called pictor 
ineptus by one of these learned scholars for 
making the horse raise the two off-legs 
simultaneously. 

Sir John Hawkwood was the most famous 
of the condottieri, or captains of free bands 
in the fourteenth century ; he crossed the 
Alps in 1361, and his first feat of arms in 
Italy was to take prisoner the “Green 
Count” of Savoy, at Cirié, a small town of 
Piedmont. He was an Essex yeoman, the 
born vassal of John de Vere, seventh Earl of 
Oxford, with whom he seems to have made the 
campaign in France in 1343. In 1376, Pope 
Gregory XI. bestowed on him the two castles 
of Cotignola and Bagnacavallo, near Faeuza, 
the earliest instance on record of the grant 
of a sovereign fief by any Italian potentate 
to an alien. Some of Hawkwood’s letters 
still existing at Mantua bear various signa- 
tures, thus: “ Johannes Haukutd, Hauchbod, 
Haubchod, Hauchwod, Hauhcunod, Haucud.” 
The name, “ Aguto,’ by which the great 
condottiere is known in Italian history, and 
which is inscribed on his tomb at Florence, 
would scarcely have been identified with 
Hawkwood, if Villani had not recorded that 
in English it signified “ Falcone in Bosco” 
(Hawk in a wood). 

Lastra a Signa was rebuilt in 1377 by the 
Republic of Florence, according to the advice 
of Sir John Hawkwood, and twenty years 
later the unfortunate little town was invested 
and taken by Alberigo, captain of Galeazzo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, who was at deadly 
feud with the Signoria. Again the walls 
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were restored ; and in 1529, when the impe- 
rialists besieged Florence, Francesco Ferrucei, 
whose head-quarters were at Empoli, five 
miles down the river, garrisoned Lastra a 
Signa with some of his bravest troops. The 
Prince of Orange sent a strong force of 
Spaniards with scaling ladders to take the 
place, who were repulsed with considerable 
loss ; but munitions ran short in the fortress, 
and while negotiations were going on, 500 
more Spanish lances arrived with battering 
rams, effected an entrance on the south- 
east side, and cut the gallant defenders to 
pieces. 

There is nothing remarkable in the village, 
save a picturesque Joggia, still bearing 
traces of lavish decoration, which was part 
of the hospital for pilgrims once existing in- 
side the walls. It has been barbarously 
maltreated ; part is now a theatre, the rest is 
carpenters’ shops. The population is squalid 
and miserable enough, and it does not bear a 
good name, they are mostly employed in 
plaiting, sewing, and ironing straw hats, and 
the clatter of the hopper used for sorting the 
straw is incessant. The so-called Leghorn 
hats are all plaited in the lower Val d’ Arno, 
and before the introduction of the cheap 
Japanese reed hats the women earned so much 
that the men did not think it worth while to 
work, and spent their time in gambling and 
loitering. Straw hats have diminished so 
much in price that a woman barely gains 
threepence a day, unless she is very expert 
and can do the finest plait with fifteen or 
more straws, or is clever enough to invent a 
new pattern. 

Skirting the fine walls we turned to the 
left, opposite the Portone del Baccio, the 
southern gate-tower of Lastra a Signa, now 
used as a prison, and followed the old Pisan 
road, up the valley of Rimaggio, to see the 
castle of Malmantile, some two and a half 
miles hence. The monastery of St. Lucia 
crowns the hill on our right, built where the 
fortress of Monte Orlando once stood ; in the 
quiet convent garden under the solemn 
cypresses are still some fragments of the 
ancient walls of the castle, the last strong- 
hold of the great Counts of Fucecchio in this 
neighbourhood, destroyed by the Florentines 
in 1107. 

The road to Malmantile following the little 
stream of Rimaggio, is beautiful ; steep hill 
sides clothed with heather and pines, patches 
of cyclamen and the autumn crocus, or col- 
chicum, glowing in the sunlight, while last 
year’s leaves of the Christmas roses were 
yellow, bright brown and almost black, and 
shaggy goats climbing among the jutting 
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rocks formed a picture worthy of the brush 
of Salvator Rosa. 

We passed four water-mills and then, 
perched on a well wooded knoll, with jagged 
rocks and a tangled undergrowth of honey- 
suckle, heather and brambles, whose leaves 
were turning red and purple, stood the farm- 
house of St. Antonio, which must ijn old times 
have been a fortress, dominating the valley. 
It is picturesque enough, all corners, angles, 


though they were centimes, “and that is 
always, is it not, signora ?” 

We went in to see the chapel which has 
been modernised, but on lifting a stained and 
faded curtain of blue calico which covered 
the wall behind the altar, we saw a very fine 
ancient fresco, evidently by a master hand of 
the early fifteenth century. St. Antonio is 
seated in the middle with God the Father 
above, and on either side stand three life-size 





LASTRA A SIGNA, 


From @ Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


and arches, with a grey tower, now the 
home of numerous pigeons 


“Cooing all their sweet love ditties 
As their white wings flap or fold.” 


Two mutilated angels in terra-cotta, appar- 
ently of the school of Verrocchio, keep 
watch and ward over the farmhouse in niches 
on either side of an archway. A pleasant- 
looking old contadina was washing on the 
aja (threshing floor), and asking her about 
the angels, she told us with some pride that 
a chapel existed where mass was said once 
a year for the dead who were buried there. 
“It has always been here, at least when 
I say always, for 1382 years,” said she, 
counting the centuries on her fingers as 


saints. St. Stephen next the window was 
particularly beautiful, with a sweet solemn 
face one was never tired of looking upon. 
The old woman of course knew nothing of 
the history of either house or fresco save that 
it was roba antica (old stuff) and that her 
Padrone had put the curtain because the 
saints were schifoso (dirty) ; he had intended 
repainting them, but artists were people with- 
out any conscience, or else their colours cost 
a lot of money ; so the blue calico had been 
bought as a way out of the difficulty. For- 
tunately the pot of whitewash had not been 
thought of ! 

A little higher up the view is lovely. The 
valley we have just left forms a perfect V, 
with the grey tower and picturesque arches 
of St. Antonio rising in the very centre, like 
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a watch-dog set to guard the pass ; further 
down, the long line of the monastery of St. 
Lucia is perched on the brow of the hill to 
the left, and the background is formed by 
the broad plain of the Arno, bathed in a 
golden mist, while Monte Morello, at whose 
foot lies Doccia, the china manufactory of the 
Ginori family, makes a violet-grey mass in 
the far distance. 

Another hill, and the castle of Malmantile 
is seen crowning the very summit, and 
standing out against the blue sky in solitary 
grandeur. The view thence is extensive and 
imposing, the barren, rolling hills seem end- 
less as we look over the Val di Pesa, and far 
off St. Miniato al Tedesco 


“lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers.” 

“Risiede Malmantile sovra un poggetto : 

E chiunque verso lui volta le ciglia, 

Dice che i fondatori ebber concetto 

Di fabbricar’ lottava maraviglia. 

L’ampio paese poi, che egli ha soggetto, 

Non si sa (vo’ giuocare) a mille miglia : 

Ve Varia buona, azzurra éltramarina : 

E non vi manca latte di gallina.” 


“Malmantile is placed on a hillock, and 
whoso turns his eyes that way will say that 
the founders were minded to make the eighth 
wonder of the world. The vast territory 
subject to the castle is not known (I bet) 
thousand miles round. There is excellent 
air and a blue sky, and even the milk of 
hens is not wanting.” 

Thus writes Lorenzo Lippi in his J7 Mal- 
mantile Racquistato, the mock-heroic poem, 
dear to every Tuscan, which has made the 
old castle celebrated. Few other people 
would have the patience to wade through 
428 pages, full of not only Tuscanisms, 
but Florentinisms, if I may coin the word. 
The painter, famous for his wit and power 
of repartee, used to stay in a villa near 
by with his friend Alessandro Valori, and 
employed his leisure hours in writing the 
poem on Malmantile, which word signifies 
a worn-out tablecloth ; the proper names in 
the poem are nearly all anagrams, more or 
less witty, and the allegory seems to point 
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the moral that those who lead a life of feast- 
ing and gaiety generally die on a dunghill. 
The proverb “ Andare a Malmantile” (going 
to Malmantile) is used as a gibe against 
avaricious persons who do not give their 
friends enough to eat. 

From the archives in Florence we learn 
that on the 5th May, 1424, “The Most 
Honourable Ten, overseers of the city, and 
of the districts of Pisa, Pistoja, Volterra, 
and other places, made a statement to the 
Signoria of Florence that the castle of Mal- 
mantile di Fior di Selva was unfinished and 
a discredit to the noble Republic, as well as 
a danger; so on the 16th September of 
the same year a contract was signed and 
sealed between the Honourable Ten and 
Piero di Curradino, and Ambruogio di 
Lionardo, master masons, before the Floren- 
tine notary, Antonio di Puccino di Ser 
Andrea. The maestri undertook to finish 
the castle with machicolations and towers 
similar to those of Lastra a Signa, and also 
to make a deep ditch round the fortress.” 

There is a tradition that Malmantile was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Prince of 
Orange and his Spaniards, but I can find no 
confirmation of it. 

The old castle is in ruins, and wretched 
hovels, which have sprung up like mushrooms, 
are tacked on to the walls. The people are 
miserably poor, but smiling and pleasant ; on 
our admiring the singing of a pretty girl, 
whose blue cotton frock was better made than 
those of her companions, her mother said, 
with evident pride, but with an accent which 
tried to be disapproving, “Si, e come il 
cuculo, tutto voce and penne” (Yes, she is 
like the cuckoo, all voice and feathers), which 
we thought was apt enough. 

The sun was declining and the “ civetta” 
(passerine owl) was beginning to utter its 
melancholy cry, so with a last look at the 
picturesque old ruin we turned our horses’ 
heads towards the City of Flowers, and 
drove home, 


“The skies yet blushing with departed light, 
When falling dews with spangles deck the glade, 
And the low sun had lengthen’d every shade.” 


JANET Ross. 

































who have searched into human nature, 
observe that nothing so much shews 

that its felicity consists in action. Every 

principle in him, that he will find out 

self upon, in whatever place or state of } 


the nobleness of the soul as 
man has such an active 
something to employ him- 
life he is posted. I have heard of a gentleman who was under close confinement in the 
Bastile seven years ; during which time he amused himself in scattering a few small pins } 
about his chamber, gathering them up again, and placing them in different figures on the 

arm of a great chair. He often told his friends afterwards, that unless he had found out ‘ 
this piece of exercise, he verily believed he should have lost his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my readers that Sir Rocer, with whose 
character I hope they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his youth gone through ‘ 
the whole course of those rural diversions which the country abounds in ; and which seem 
to be extremely well suited to that laborious industry a man may observe here in a far 
greater degree than in towns and cities. I have before hinted at some of my friend’s 











exploits: He has in his youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in a season ; and 
tired many a salmon with a line consisting but of a single hair. The constant thanks and f 
good wishes of the neighbourhood always attended him, on account of his remarkable 
enmity towards foxes; having destroyed more of those vermin in one year, than it was 
thought the whole country could have produced. Indeed the Knight does not scruple to 


own among his most intimate friends, that in order to establish his reputation this way, he 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


has secretly sent for great numbers of them out of other counties, which he used to turn 
loose about the country by night, that he might the better signalize himself in their 
destruction the next day. His hunting horses were the finest and best managed in all 
these parts: His tenants are still full of the praises of a grey stone-horse that unhappily 
staked himself several years since, and was buried with great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Rocer, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to keep himself in action, has 
disposed of his beagles and got a pack of Stop-Hounds. What these want in speed, he 
endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of their mouths and the variety of their 
notes, which are suited in such manner to each other, that the whole cry makes up a 
complete concert. He is so nice in this particular, that a gentleman having made him a 
present of a very fine hound the other day, the Knight returned it by the servant with a 
great many expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell his master, that the dog he had 
sent was indeed a most excellent Bass, but that at present he only wanted a Counter-Tenor. 
Could I believe my friend had ever read Shakespeare, I should certainly conclude he had 
taken the hint from 7'heseus in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flu’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells, 
Each under each: A cry more tuneable 

Was never hallow’d to, nor chear’d with horn. 
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Sir Rocer is so keen at this sport, that he has been out almost every day since I came 
down ; and upon the chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was prevailed on yesterday 
morning to make one of the company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, to observe 
the general benevolence of all the neighbourhood towards my friend. The farmers’ sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate for the good old Knight as he passed 
by; which he generally requited with a nod or a smile, and a kind of enquiry after their 
fathers and uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came upon a large heath, and the sports- 
men began to beat. They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a little distance 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson, 


from the rest of the company, I saw a hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse’s feet. I marked the way she took, which I endeavoured to make the company 
sensible of by extending my arm ; but to no purpose, till Sir Roger, who knows that none 
of my extraordinary motions are insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me if puss was gone 
that way? Upon my answering Yes, he immediately called in the dogs, and put them upon 
the scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the country-fellows muttering to his com- 
panion, That ’twas a wonder they had not lost all their sport, for want of th2 silent gentleman's 
erying Stole away. 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me withdraw to a rising ground, from 
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whence I could have the pleasure of the whole chase, without the fatigue of keeping in 
with the hounds. The hare immediately threw them above a mile behind her; but I was 
pleased to find, that instead of running straight forwards, or in hunter’s language, Flying the 
country, as I was afraid she might have done, she wheel’d about, and described a sort of 
circle round the hill where I had taken my station, in such manner as gave me a very 
distinct view of the sport. I could see her first pass by, and the dogs some time afterwards 
unravelling the whole track she had made, and following her thro’ all her doubles. I was 
at the same time delighted in observing that deference which the rest of the pack paid to 
each particular hound, according to the character he had acquired amongst them: If they 
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were at a fault, and an old hound of reputation if "ad could ot: 
. ° oul a i] 
opened but once, he was immediately followed fen 93 —_ 
by the whole cry; while a raw dog or one who From a Drawing by Hvucn THomsoy. 


was a noted Liar, might have yelped his heart out 
without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three times, and been put up again as 
often, came still nearer to the place where she was at first started. The dogs pursued 
her, and these were followed by the jolly Knight, who rode apon a white gelding, en- 
compassed by his tenants and servants, and chearing his hounds with all the gaiety of 
five and twenty. One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, that he was sure the 


chase was almost at an end, because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now headed 
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From a Drawing by Hucn Tuomson. 


the pack. The fellow was in the right. Our hare took a large field just under us, followed 
by the full ery in view. I must confess the brightness of the weather, the chearfulness of 
every thing around me, the chiding of the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double 
echo from two neighbouring hills, with the hollowing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of 
the horn, lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged because I was 
sure it was innocent. If I was under any concern, it was on the account of the poor 
hare, that was now quite spent and almost within the reach of her enemies; when the 

- huntsman getting forward threw down his pole before the dogs. 
They were now within eight yards of that game which 
> had been pursuing for almost as many hours ; 
yet on the signal before-mentioned they all 
made a sudden stand, and tho’ they 
continued opening as much as be- 








fore, durst not once attempt to 
pass beyond the pole. At the 
same time Sir Rocer rode forward, 
~ and alighting, took up the hare in 
his arms; which he soon delivered 
up to one of his servants, with an 
Y order, if she could be kept alive, 

Meth sdets , “Tas. to let her go in his great orchard ; 





é ; oa ‘b ” 5. wonder they where it seems he has several of 
Uf JM hn ee had not these prisoners of war, who live 
ft it all their together in a very comfortable 
Sport” captivity. I was highly pleased 

From a Drawing by Hvucu Tuomsox to see the discipline of the pack, 
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and the good-nature of the Knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a creature 
that had given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remembered that Monsieur Paschal in his most excellent 
discourse on the misery of man, tells us, that all our endeavours after greatness 
proceed from nothing but a desire of being surrounded by a multitude of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from Su ff looking into ourselves, which is a view we 
cannot bear. He afterwards goes 
on to shew that our love of 
sports comes from the same 
reason, and is particularly 
severe upon hunting. What, 
says he, wnless it be to drown 
thought, can make men throw 
away so much time and 
pains upon a silly animal, 
which they might buy INT 
cheaper in the market? The  “* 
foregoing reflection is cer- 
tainly just, when a man suffers 
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his whole mind to be drawn 
into his sports, and altogether 
loses himself in the woods; but 
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lien. does not affect those who propose 
fy l BR OR - in § a far more laudable end for this 
' - wy Wp exercise, I mean, Zhe preservation of 
“Ne te health, and keeping all the organs of 


the soul in a. condition to execute her 
orders. Had that incomparable 
person, whom I last quoted, 
been a little more indulgent 


to him- 
self in this w\ 
joint, the At )grrrpio, Z \ Ve 

‘aiad might probably ? SS 
have enjoyed him much longer; whereas thro’ a, 

too great an application to his studies in his fs 
youth, he contracted that ill habit of body, 
which, after a tedious sickness, carried him 
off in the fortieth year of his age; and the 





whole history we have of his life till that time, r g THE ae ea 
is but one continued account of the behaviour 
of a noble soul struggling under innumerable From a Drawing by Huan Tuomson. 


pains and distempers. 


For my own part I intend to hunt twice a week during my stay with Sir Rocrs ; and 
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From a Drawing by Hucu THomsoy. 


shall prescribe the moderate use of this exercise to all 
my country friends as the best kind of physick for 
mending a bad constitution, and preserving a good one. 
I cannot do this better, than in the following lines out of Mr. Dryden. 


The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 

By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purifid the blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 
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VI. 
SALTHAVEN. 


** The grey sea and the long black land.” 









Seeresron| ARY WYNNE liked Salt- 
mcs ii =haven very well. It was 
e not ambitious, it did not 
pretend to anything 
startling in the way of 
scenery, or other attrac- 
tions. It described itself 
in the Salthaven Adver- 
tiser as “select.” That 
meant that railway did not come within 
nine miles of it, and that a couple of omni- 
buses conveyed such visitors as did not hire 
carriages from Deepwell station. 

It was a quiet little place, simple, leisurely, 
not in the newest fashion. Before it lay its 
level semicircle of waves and wet sands, 
behind it a gentle sloping of green meadows, 
which Salthaven people called hills. There 
was an esplanade to walk on, and a strip of 
green, and a jetty. A band came from 
Deepwell two evenings in the week, and all 
the Salthaven visitors strolled up and down 
and listened to it. On these occasions, what 
with the strains of music and the smell of 
cigars and trampled grass, the little place felt 
itself quite dissipated. 

Mary Wynne walked up and down with 
Miss Eddington. The latter was a bright, 
rather elderly young lady, who enjoyed all 
the occupations provided for her at Salt- 
haven. She went every morning to a little 
service in the new little church, and then to 
the shore, where she bathed from one of the 
little machines which crawled across the 
expanse of shining sand. She read quantities 
of novels from the circulating library, she 
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picked up shells and seaweeds, she did fancy 
work, and was always brightly ready for a 
little drive, or a little walk, or above all a 
little stroll on the esplanade by moonlight. 
Miss Eddington would have liked a moon 
always, and she was full of regret that it 
was waning when Mary came. It had been 
so perfect on the water. She thought the 
band delightful, and made little romances 
to fit the people who passed and repassed to 
its music and the washing of the waves. 
She was livelier than Mary, who would 
sometimes sit silent for an hour or more, 
hardly turning a leaf of her book, while she 
gazed out to sea. Mary had her own 
romance, and when a far-off sail rose white 
on the horizon and vanished again she would 
let her faney fly—who could tell that Philip 
might not be looking towards the shore from 
beneath those snowy wings? Sometimes it 
was just a low trailing cloud of smoke, that 
came and went, blotting the silver clearness 
of sky and sea, but it was all the same— 
white sail or dull smoke might be bearing 


. Philip on his way, and her heart sank within 


her when ship after ship passed, outward 
bound, gliding in distant procession across 
the shining floor. 

Yet even these moments of fanciful sad- 
ness were brighter and better than thoughts 
of Garden Lane, not to be blown away by 
all the Salthaven breezes. Wholesome it 
might be to fill one’s lungs with pure sea- 
scented air, but imagination grew sick mean- 
while in the odours that steamed from the 
turning of foul soil under an obstinately 
rainless sky. There was a little paragraph 


in the Brenthill Guardian, which demanded 
a large share of those seaside meditations. 
It was a mere sixpennyworth, by the penny- 
a-liner’s reckoning, but it revealed the fact 
that there had already been fever a fortnight 
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or three weeks earlier, in one of the courts. It 
made Mr. Brydon’s anxiety more intelligible. 

Well, it was not her fault. Even if she 
had consented to part with her garden the 
moment she was asked, he could not have 
built his new houses by that time. No, it 
was not actually her fault, but in intention 
it was. She knew very well that the owners 
of Garden Lane would do nothing for their 
property that they could not be compelled to 
do, that Brydon with his five or six scattered 
cottages was’ powerless, and that she had 
decided that the wretched tenants of the 
lane should stay where they were. Suppose 
there should be an outbreak of typhus fever 
at her gate! Suppose Mr. Brydon took it 
and died! Suppose the cholera came! 
“They ought to take me out of my house 
and hang me!” said Mary to herself. 

Oh it was hard—hard! It was the one 
spot of earth on which her heart was set, 
the only spot, it seemed to her, where she 
could live. And Providence had so strangely, 
so miraculously, given her her secret desire, 
only for Brydon to come in the name of the 
poor, and lay hands upon it and claim it as 
a sacrifice. He never would know the 
meaning of his demand. He was asking 
her to sell her love ! 

And, after all, was she certain that it was 
the best thing to do, even for those poor 
wretches in the lane? Ten or fifteen years 
hence might not Brydon regret that he had 
not established his colony at Holly Hill? 
Perhaps he might even move it there, and 
leave the densely peopled neighbourhood 
without its one sweet patch of green. 
Nothing could bring that back, but it would 
live for a while in the memories of the old 
folks thereabout, and she perhaps would live 
with it, as the woman who made her money 
by selling it for building ground. People 
just as good as Thomas Brydon would 
execrate her. If only the property had 
fallen into better hands, they would say, 
it might have been saved, and perhaps finally 
secured for the poor. 

But in the meantime there was this fever 
spectre at her very gates ! 

Sooner than dwell on the subject in silence 
she broached it in an airy and general manner 
in a conversation on the sands. She effaced 
a capital B which she had drawn with the 
point of her parasol, and tried to find out 
what Miss Eddington knew about typhus 
fever and drains. 

Miss Eddington’s mind was not singular 
—that is to say, it ran naturally to the 
exciting and the terrible. “ Oh, have you been 
reading some of those dreadful horrors in 


the papers ?”’ she said, and forthwith told of 
a case she knew, where there was an out- 
break of typhus fever in a house, in conse- 
quence of defective drainage. “Poor Mr. 
Morling died, and the eldest boy, a dear 
little fellow home for his holidays. And 
poor Mrs. Morling—such a sweet woman— 
well, she didn’t die, but she was dreadfully 
ill, and had to have all her hair cut off, and 
was left a widow with four little children. 
Such beautiful hair! You never saw such 
beautiful hair—I’m not exaggerating, it 
came down to her knees. She used to say 
she believed Mr. Morling fell in love with 
her for that, he had such a passion for beauti- 
ful hair. Of course that was nonsense. I’m 
sure any one might have fallen in love with 
her without that—or with very little of it,” 
said Miss Eddington, unable apparently to 
imagine an attachment to the absolutely 
bald. “But it was Jovely, and really I 
hardly knew her when I saw her with it all 
cut short under a widow’s cap.” 


She stopped doubtfully, perceiving that 


she ought to have taken a different view of 
the matter. There was a curious look on 
Miss Wynne’s face. Was it possible that 
she was anxious about Mr. Brydon’s hair? 
Miss Eddington was not aware of Mr. Bry- 
don’s existence, but she saw that something 
was wrong. “Of course,” she said hurriedly, 
“a great many people don’t die of typhus 
fever—I mean, you know, very few people 
have it at all—quite a small percentage, isn’t 
it?” She tried to think of one or two 
encouraging examples, but the people who 
didn’t have typhus fever seemed so vague 
and uninteresting compared to Mrs. Morling 
of the golden locks that she was obliged to 
give them up. “ You never.had it yourself, 
had you?” she asked finally. The question 
seemed not only safe, but likely to throw 
light on the cause of these inquiries. 

Mary said, “ Never!” so that it sounded 
exactly as if she wished she had. But 
after a moment she remarked in what was 
meant for a casual way, “They’ve got it at 
Brenthill.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Eddington ; “ what 
a mercy you are safely out of the way!” 

“Ts it? I feel rather like a deserter.” 

“Oh! But—but—” this hesitatingly and 
respectfully. “Do you mean—would you 
nurse, or anything?” 

Mary drooped in bitter consciousness of 
helplessness. “They wouldn’t let me. And 
I don’t believe I should be a bit of good.” 

“Then you are much better here.” 

The air of decision was so encouraging 
that Mary appealed to this oracle for counsel. 
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“What should you do if people wanted to 
persuade you to do something you disliked 
very much, and you were not quite sure 
whether they were right or not?” 

“T shouldn’t do what I didn’t like unless 
I were quite sure they were right.”’ 

“ Not if you were almost quite sure—only 
a few people said they were not, and you 
wished so much they mightn’t be?” 

The explanation might have been more 
lucid, but Miss Eddington listened with 
great intensity. “Is it very important?” 
she asked. 

“Very. If I ought to do it, it would be 
very wicked of me if I didn’t.” 

Miss Eddington considered for a moment, 
and then, “I think you feel you ought!” 
she announced suddenly. She was not 
without acuteness. 

“No,” said Mary, “I almost wish I did. 
Then it would be settled. But I don’t feel 
sure—I can’t.” 

“You can’t really tell which is right?” 

“No. I’m quite sure I shall reproach 
myself, whichever I do.” 

“Tt’s difficult,” said the other, knitting 
her brows. She picked up a little pebble, 
and threw it in a general fashion towards 
the ocean. “I should consult somebody to 
whom I could explain the whole thing ; some- 
body who could speak with authority, you 
know. Then I should feel I had done my 
best.” 

Mary shook her head. 

Her companion put on an air of solemnity 
—she was thinking of a neat little musical 
curate at the new church. “If you are 
really in such perplexity,” she said, “ there 
is always ; 

“No, no—indeed there isn’t ; I couldn’t!” 
said Mary, pink as a sea-shell. 

Miss Eddington saw that her suggestion 
was useless. ‘‘ Well,” she concluded, “if I 
didn’t know what was right, and felt so 
uncomfortable about it, and couldn’t ask 
anybody, I should do what I disliked most. 
I should feel it was safest.” 

This view commended itself to the tender 
feminine conscience, eager to deaden painful 
doubts with penance. Mary was silent for 
some time, brooding over the thought, looking 





straight before her from under half-dropped’ 


eyelids. Yes, if she gave up her garden she 
might surely feel that no selfish motive had 
decided her conduct. She could never hold 
up her head before Philip, if they met in 
later days, because Philip could never know 
how much she had suffered; but surely she 
need know no shame in her secret thoughts, 
where shame is bitterest. 
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Miss Hillier had wished that her artist 
friend could paint a picture of Mary Wynne, 
standing in the walled sweetness of her garden. 
But his picture might have been better still 
if he could have seen the poor Guardian 
Genius as she sat at sundown on those barren 
sands, leaning forward, with her hands clasped 
loosely about her knees, and her eyes fixed 
on the low far-off waves over which the 
autumnal day was fading. Miss Eddington, 
respecting her companion’s meditations, had 
strolled a little towards the west, and her 
darkly-defined figure wandered here and 
there, poking with a parasol at such wonders 
of the deep as happened to have been washed 
ashore by the last tide. Mary had forgotten 
Miss Eddington ; she was gazing fixedly at 
the renunciation of all her dreams, she was 
picturing herself homeless and solitary, cast 
out of Eden into oh, how desolate a world! 
“T wish I had never been able to buy the 
garden!” she thought. “ But I will give it 
up—I will give it up—unless anything 
happens before I leave Salthaven. Nine 
days more before my three weeks are over— 
something may happen in nine days.” Her 
fancy roved among possibilities. Mr. Brydon 
might change his plans. Some one might 
die, and leave him money enough to start 
his factory at Holly Hill at once. Or they 
might find that the cottages in Garden Lane 
must all be pulled down, and he might buy 
the whole site, and build tall houses instead 
of those miserable little hovels. Or might 
not help come in some other way? She did 
not turn her head to right or left, and yet, 
without shaping her thought, she felt that 
at any moment—now—or now—or now !— 
Philip might appear, with no sound of steps 
on the dead sand, walking in the evening 
light between her eyes and the low rolling 
tide. Oh, if he did! He should answer 
Mr. Brydon, and save the garden he loved. 

“Don’t you think you ought to be going 
in?” Miss Eddington gently inquired. “TI 
don’t know what time you ordered your tea, 
but I said I’d have mine at half-past six.” 
Mary Wynne rose obediently, and went to 
her tea, leaving the waves to roll in through 
the gathering obscurity. 

Brydon, meanwhile, took an almost morbid 
interest in the work that was going on in 
the lane. Digging revealed horrors—a little 
modern work, slight, scamped, pretentious, 
which had completely broken down, and 
hideous accumulations stored and left in 
their indescribable blackness. It seemed to 


Brydon as if men had choked and sickened 
the kindly earth with filth—could it ever be 
wholesome and clean again? The labourers 
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who plied pick and shovel stopped to spit, 
and to apply foul adjectives to their foul job. 

The business went on briskly day by day 
under the long wall, which was steeped from 
end to end in the ripe autumn warmth. 
Above its mellowed bricks red rose shoots 
took the sun, and flourished lightly in the 
still air. At night, for the nights were 
misty and moonless, a red lantern—red as if 
it glimmered through brooding miasma—tied 
on crossed bits of wood,- announced where 
danger lay to home-comers from the Hand 
and Flower. Brydon saw the scene under 
all aspects; apart from any business-like 
interest in it, it seemed to fascinate him. He 
would loiter at a little distance, and gaze at 
the wall with a doubtful expression. He 
was moody, haggard, irritable. One night 
as he went slowly homeward from his office, 
smoking his cigar, he paused in Garden Lane, 
and uttered a fierce ejaculation under his 
breath. “By God!” he said. “ When it 
comes to the point, I’m no more to be 
depended on than the rest!” 

Eddington told him he looked ill. The 
mill-owner answered with an inarticulate 
sound, conveying scorn, and stood with a 
hang-dog expression, biting his nails. 
“You'd better run down to Salthaven, too,” 
said the good-humoured old gentleman. 
“You're overdoing it—overdoing it. A 
little sea air would do you all the good in 
the world—your own prescription, you 
know.” 

There was a momentary flash in Brydon’s 
shadowed eyes. “Thanks,” he said with a 
deliberate drawl; “I don’t think Salthaven 
air would agree with me. At any rate I'll 
be worse—a good deal worse before I try it.” 

“Very good, only don’t hang about that 
sweet lane of yours too much. Dixon tells 
me he’d no notion what a state the place was 
in ” 

“It’s pretty bad.” 

“Upon my word,” the other smiled, “I 
think from your point of view you had 
better have let Miss Wynne stay at home.” 

“On the chance of killing her off and 
treating with her executors—there’s some- 
thing in that.” 

“No, but to let her hear about it. She 
can’t realise it out there in the fresh air.” 

“You're right,” said Brydon. “She 
can’t.” 

“* My cousin says she thinks Miss Wynne 
looks better, but she strikes her as being 
very delicate,” the other went on. “I hope 
not—TI hope not. She may not bea very wise 
young woman, but she’s a very nice one.” 

Brydon went away with something to 





think of. “Very delicate.” Yes, very 
likely. Probably that meant that if she 
were uprooted she would feel it acutely— 
perhaps die. Mary Wynne had begun to 
teach him the meaning of the old garden. 
He found himself unable to imagine her 
apart from it; all the beautiful life which 
had been fostered through many generations 
within its walls seemed to him to have 
blossomed in her. He had come to Brent- 
hill with his head too full of schemes for 
enlarging his business, and benefiting the 
workers in his factory, to have time to think 
much about women, Philanthropy, according 
to Brydon, had to be made to pay, and required 
to be sharply looked after. He would neither 
rob others of their wages nor forego his own. 
He was deaf to all distant cries for help ; earth- 
quakes, colliery explosions, Indian famines, 
fires, could not extract a halfpenny from his 
pocket ; the facts were sad, but they were 
not in his department, and he was not, as he 
bluntly said, either big enough or fool 
enough to undertake the world’s work. 
Given health, he meant to do his own, and 
it was as much as he could manage. He 
would never have looked at Mary Wynne 
if she had not been thrown in his way as 
an obstacle ; he would have paid her the 
price of her garden, and forgotten every- 
thing but her name where it stood in his 
cheque book. But when she thwarted all 
his schemes, and left him no more than the 
daily routine of business to fill his mind, he 
began to think of her with the absorption 
with which he would otherwise have thought 
of plans and builders’ estimates. Common 
justice—Brydon wanted to be just—com- 
pelled him to own her legal right to refuse 
to sell, and to try to discover any honest 
reason for such refusal, with the possibility 
of which she might be credited. For weeks 
he seemed to stand face to face with her, 
questioning her, judging her, gazing at her, 
and then all at once he woke to the know- 
ledge that this tender, appealing woman had 
won her way into his stronghold, that he was 
fighting with her still, but in his own heart. 
How had he thought of women before? 
Well, he had thought mostly of those who 
worked in his factory, and he had thought 
of them with a rough sense of pity and fair 
play. ‘Give ’em a chance,” he had said 
scores of times, “ let ’em be decently housed, 
fed, and clothed—yes, and decently taught, 
and they'll be decent women.” And for that 
he had planned his cottages. It was all 
right enough and as true as ever, but 
Brydon was thinking now of something 
beyond decency. The walled garden had 
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become to him a part of Mary Wynne’s 
charm—the one explained the other. In 
destroying it he would destroy possibilities, 
perhaps blight the flowering of other delicate 
souls. One might grow a very good sort of 
woman in his little houses, but not Mary 
Wynne. 

Nor was that all. He had thought much 
of the clean and well appointed dwellings 
which he would erect, but when he saw how 
utterly earth, air, and water could be defiled, 
he stood aghast. No doubt while he lived 
he could guard his property, but, if he should 
die, might not the evil which had befallen 
Garden Lane come upon his cottages too ? 
Might they not be let and sublet, and 
swarming families pour in to multiply in 
their squalor and improvidence where Mary’s 
bushes of myrtle and bay, Mary’s great 
cedars and clustered roses, were rooted 
now? So to deface what she loved seemed 
a thing impossible, like laying cruel and 
violent hands on Mary herself. 

Nevertheless, through all these troubled 
thoughts the man in a blind fashion did feel 
that he ought to cling to the work which he 
had undertaken. Before ever he saw Miss 
Wynne he had pledged himself to old Mrs. 
Humphreys, and shrill Betsy Barnes, and 
Ada and Minnie and the rest of the bold, 
pale-faced girls who worked at the mill. If 
he deserted them who would take up their 
cause? And he would not try to persuade 
himself that Mary Wynne could ever share 
his philanthropic hopes. Gentle and kindly 
she would always be, but she would never go 
down amongst the poor as some women will. 
She would shrink from their coarse words 
and ways, from the hideous revelations of 
brutality and want and wrong, she would be 
sickened and terrified, her very soul would 
ache with fruitless compassion. She must 
live in a walled home, but how sweet that 
home would be! If it were his—Brydon 
quivered at the thought—if it were his! 

Even so, might not he come out of his 
paradise to work for his poor in the lane? 
Why not? And yet in his clear-sighted 
honesty he said “No” as soon as he had 
looked the question in the face. Never 
then would he do anything that could limit 
Mary’s pleasures, or in the smallest degree 
imperil her future. Wife and children 
before all the world! There was his mother 
too, at Brighton—he could never risk life or 
health or money, when all he was andall he had 
wére needed by these dear ones. No, it was 
a choice between the garden and Garden Lane. 

Was it a choice} It seemed to Brydon 
that the choice was made for him. How 


was he to tear this new and strange influence 
out of his heart? He believed that it would 
lead him wrong, and yet it was the sweetest 
and tenderest feeling of which he was capable. 
“Well,” he said at last, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and sitting down to work at 
his untidy table, “she is out of reach now, 
and when she comes back I daresay she will 
say ‘No.’” But though he said it he did 
not really believe it. The advantage he had 
already gained had quickened his self-con- 
fidence, he looked on Mary as half conquered, 
and something within him mocked, “She 
will say ‘No’ once, but not always, Did 
she not yield to you and go to Salthaven ? 
Did you not know when she said ‘I will go,’ 
that her will was bending before yours and 
that it needed but a little more to give you 
your way with the garden? And if she said 
‘No’ to yet a further demand, should you 
take that word as final?” 

Brydon answered these questionings with 
a laugh, which broke the silence of the room 
with its brief sound. “ Anyhow,” he said, 
leaning forward, pen in hand, “she isn’t 
here now, and I suppose won’t be back for a 
few days. J don’t see any way out of it, it’s 
true, but perhaps there is one, and if so 
we'll give it a chance. Only,” he added, as 
if ensuring fair play by warning an adversary, 
“the first opportunity I get, I shall speak.” 
And, judging from his set lips and brilliant 
eyes, he would speak forcibly enough. 

So the days went by in their unresting 
procession, the momentous days that were 
yet so strangely uneventful. Garden Lane 
resumed its customary aspect, only with a 
stony strip down the middle of the roadway, 
where the main excavation had been. Mrs. 
Humphreys and the rest turned themselves 
round discontentedly, and settled down into 
as much of their former dirt as they could 
find. At Salthaven the autumnal migration 
of visitors had set in, and though the lodging- 
house keepers mechanically put up cards in 
every window, till the place looked as if a 
shower of remarkably large snow-flakes bad 
fallen all over it, they did not really expect 
to attract any one by the announcement of 
“‘ Apartments.” It was not likely. The 
Deepwell band had ceased to come, there 
were many vacant seats in the little church 
which had been so crowded in August, and 
only four or five bathing-machines went. 
crawling after the grey tide. The season 
was over, Miss Eddington was gone, and 
Miss Wynne was packing her trunk, and 
writing “ Brenthill”’ upon her luggage labels. 

Nothing had happened, and Mary said to 
herself that nothing was going to happen. 
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It drizzled as she went home. She buttoned 
herself in her waterproof, and sighed at the 
thought of the grey days that were at hand. 
Springtime would come again, no doubt, but 
if she had given up her garden it would 
hardly be spring to her. 

Yet, though she assured herself that all 
was over, she carried a faint hope on her 
journey through the drizzling afternoon. In 
the omnibus, in the booking office, in the 
train, which as she neared home slid ever 
and anon out of the foggy dusk into wayside 
stations where gaslights shone with watery 
lustre on tarpaulin and mackintosh, in every 
pause she looked for some one or some thing 
to interpose at that eleventh hour. Even 
on the crowded platform at Brenthill a pos- 
sibility lingered, fading slowly as she drove 
homeward through the ugly familiar streets, 
dying as her own door closed behind her, 
and she was received by a melancholy maid 
who had face-ache, and who said that nothing 
had happened, and nobody had called. 

The next morning a note was delivered at 
the factory. “Dear Mr. Brydon,” it said, 
“you told me that afternoon you came to 
my tennis party that you would say no more 
about the garden till the new year came, but 
that the offer you had made for it should 
hold good till then. I have been thinking 
the matter over at Salthaven, and I have 
made up my mind to accept it. I believe it 
is the right thing to do. I have just written 
to Mr. Eddington to ask him to call on you 
about it and settle everything. 

“ Believe me, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“Mary WYNNE. 


“T shall go away from Brenthill as soon 
as possible, and then you can begin at once. 
I hope the loss of this summer will not make 
any great difference.” Lower on the page 
was written hurriedly, “ Don’t give me too 
much for it.” 

Brydon read this letter with a surprise so 
curiously compounded that he hardly knew 
whether he were glad or sorry. Glad—yes, 
of course he must be glad, and yet—by 
Jove! but he was sorry. He had lost the 
strange and humiliating delight of sacrificing 
his noblest ambition to the woman he loved. 
He had determined to give up the garden 
with all that it involved for Mary Wynne’s 
sake, and she had forestalled him. She had 
given it up to him, but not for him. She had 
done it for conscience’ sake, he knew that 
very well, he could read it in every line of 
her note. She would not take it back, her 
conscience would not let her. She was 


pledged to make the sacrifice, and if he did 
not build his cottages she would only reproach 
herself that she had not yielded earlier. He 
threw the letter on the table, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and stood staring at 
it. The more he looked at it the less he 
liked it. He had nothing now to give up 
for her. To give up his sacrifice—that was 
an absurdity, and yet that was what he 
found it hard to do. 

Why had he sent her away to Salthaven 
to think it over in solitude, with that delicate 
remorse of hers? He might have known 
what would come of it, he might have 
been sure that she would yield. “And she 
has yielded,” he raged, “‘ but not to me!” 

Eddington found him haggard of face and 
moody in manner that afternoon when he 
called. He suspected that Brydon, thus 
suddenly summoned to pay, regretted the 
extravagance of the offer he had made six 
months earlier. That however was the young 
man’s business, his own was to keep him to 
the bargain in his client’s interest. Perhaps 
Brydon really had rather the air of a hunter 
snared in his own toils, but he offered no 
opposition to the lawyer’s arrangements, only 
interrupting him once to say, “I suppose 
Miss Wynne came to this decision entirely 
of her own free will?” 

“ Entirely,” said the old gentleman with 
emphasis, and added to himself, “ you don’t 
creep out through that loophole, my good 
fellow.” 

“T thought as much,” said Brydon. 


VIL. 
ALL OF ONE MIND. 


THE news of Brydon’s triumph ran rapidly 
round the circle of Miss Wynne’s acquaint- 
ances, and re-awakened their flagging in- 
terest. “Well!” Jessie Lee exclaimed, 
“Ethel Hillier made me promise I'd write 
and tell her when this happened, but I 
didn’t expect to have to do it. I suppose 
the money was too much for her.” That 
was the general opinion in Brenthill, that the 
mill-owner’s money had proved irresistible. 
People could no longer call Miss Wynne a 
fool, but they transferred the charge of folly 
to the young man who was paying a ridiculous 
price for her bit of ground. 

Eddington came out of the affair with 
great glory. It was understood that he had 
opposed the sale till the utmost penny had 
been wrung out of Thomas Brydon, and then 
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had persuaded his client to yield. The young 
folks had been puppets in his hands and he 
had pulled the strings very skilfully indeed. 
Brydon ought to have known that he could 
not be a match for the lawyer. It was 
really sublime, the way in which Edding- 
ton had turned Miss Wynne’s sentimental 
fondness for the garden to profit. 

The Brenthill Guardian took the matter 
up in an article headed “ Approacaine Dz- 
STRUCTION OF AN INTERESTING Retic.” The 
young man who wrote it looked up a book 
about Brenthill, printed many years earlier 
by a local archeologist, and found the old 
garden mentioned several times—once when 
there was a dispute about a boundary, on 
the settlement of which the wall in Garden 
Lane was built, and on two or three occasions 
when bits of the land were sold. He ascer- 
tained that the factory which was about to 
swallow up the last remnant of “ this historic 
pleasure ground” stood on a fragment of it. 
The house was comparatively modern. 

The worst of it was that, historic as this 
pleasure ground might be, the intelligent 
young man who called it so could not dis- 
cover that any one had ever owned it, or 
spoken of it, or visited it, who was of the 
smallest interest to mankind. The garden 
had no tradition beyond that of its blossom- 
ing summers. He did not lose courage, 
however, but went to the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, brushed up his history a little, and 
wrote almost a column more about all the 
wonderful things that the possessors of the 
garden might have seen. If they had not 
seen them they must have heard of them, 
which did as well. What tidings of blood- 
shed and terror and revolution, of heroism 
and crime, of storm and fire and plague, had 
stirred the air beneath those leafy boughs ! 
And with these memories he mingled little 
allusions to bygone customs and things, to 
sedan chairs, coaches, and highwaymen, to 
country fairs and bull-baitings, to May Day 
dancing and fashionable assemblies, to hoops 
and patches and powder, to melodious tinkling 
of spinets and clavichords. He touched very 
lightly, the authority not being so readily 
accessible, on the changes in horticulture, 
the new and vivid blossoms that had opened 
under English skies since the old garden 
was first planted, and when he had thus 
arrived at the end of his column he felt 
rather pleased with himself. He thought, 
hesitatingly, that it was a little in Macaulay’s 
manner. The young lady to whom he was 
engaged was sure it was—only better. 

It answered its purpose, anyhow, for the 
readers of the Guardian got an indistinct 


impression that there was something monu- 
mental about the patch of ground which 
“our energetic fellow townsman”’ was about 
te lay waste. Jessie Lee added a postscript 
to her letter: “I send you our newspaper 
which will tell you all about the history of 
the garden. I never knew it was so old or 
so interesting, did you? What a pity it is 
going to be destroyed!” And a committee 
of ladies, who were planning a bazaar for 
charitable purposes to be held early in the 
summer, sprang at the idea of utilising the 
historic spot. Such a delightful chance of 
wearing Old English dresses— illustrating 
all the different periods, you know—and 
such a sentiment about the whole thing, all 
the trees and shrubs doomed, and spared just 
for that last day. Would it not be touch- 
ing? And one might sell plants and flowers 
from Pe Olde Gardenne. That would be 
charmingly pathetic, such a sweet idea, and 
all clear profit, since everything must he 
rooted up when the bricklayers began to 
work. Itcould not make any real difference 
to Mr. Brydon, he would only have to put off 
his building a little, and Garden Lane had 
gone on as it was so long that there could 
not be any hurry about the new cottages. 
And when he was told that it was for a 
charity, and that the ladies of Brenthill 
asked it as a personal favour, he would not 
of course refuse. The matter was as good 
as settled. 

Meanwhile the garden, every inch of 
whose surface was so soon to be laid bare 
to the gaze of the whole town, had never 
been so jealously guarded as it was this 
October. Mary Wynne shut herself up in 
it, did not go out, even to church, and 
refused to see visitors. It appeared that 
she was suffering, at her leisure, from 
headache. 

She was well enough however to loiter 
round the mossy walks, listening to the 
cawing of the rooks, and looking at every 
plant and tree with gentle eyes that filled 
with tears. Even if there had been no 
thought of Philip she would have been sad. 
It was such a short and piteous span of 
life that yet remained to all around her, 
and it was she who had decreed that it 
should end. She felt like a murderess, 
and yet nobody loved each leaf and flower 
as she did. “There will never be any more 
spring,’ she said under her breath, amid 
the sad splendour of autumn colouring. 
“Oh, my poor double thorn, you will never 
blossom like tiny white roses again!’ Her 
heart ached for the shrubs and plants which 
were making ready for their winter rest ; 
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she even thought of the bulbs, asleep long 
since in the black earth at her feet. She 
fancied something menacing and strange in 
the gloom of the great unchangeable cedars. 
She raised her eyes to them, “ You are 
dead,” she said, trying to realise the truth 
she uttered. ‘“ Dead—and I have killed you.” 

Later in the month the leaves had almost 
all fallen from the lime-trees, and the strong 
pulses of the looms throbbed behind the 
bare red wall. Elsewhere in the garden 
the thinned foliage, out of which all the 
summer greenness was gone, the delicate 
twigs etched on the faint blue of the 
October sky, the chill that crisped the air, 
the autumn crocuses and purple violets, com- 
bined to make a kind of mockery of March, 
as if a phantom spring had come to bid its 
haunt farewell. 

Mary thought this one morning as she 
went down the walk by the limes. The 
shining of the pale sun overhead was 
pathetic, her soul was heavy with repent- 
ance, a thousand regrets were gnawing at 
her. Oh, why had she ever yielded, and 
sinned against her love? She did not forget 
the shameful misery which lay huddled 
beyond the wall, but she could not recall 
that vivid sense of it which had prompted 
her renunciation. Her imagination was 
blunted. 

“ And yet,” she reminded herself, “ it is 
all there—it is as real and as hideous as it 
was then. If I could only feel it!” She 
went to the little door and stood with her 
hand upon the latch. “ Now,” she said, “I 
have only to lift this and I shall see it all. 
I shall see all the ugly wretchedness I could 
not bear even to think of at Salthaven r 

She lifted the latch and stood face to face 
with Philip. 

It was as if the whole world had gathered 
itself into his eyes. It was more than she 
could bear, it was pain. Her heart seemed to 
stand still, her sight failed. For a fraction 
of a second his face went out like a light in 
darkness. 

“You here?” he cried, and at the sound 
of his voice his face came back. “A 
thousand pardons—I have startled you! 
How clumsy of me!” 

“No, no.” She moved backward a little 
as he touched her hand in greeting. ‘Come 
in.” 


“ May 





It” He stepped across the thres- 
hold. “You didn’t expect to find any one 
standing staring on the step. Of course 
you took me for a tramp, or a lunatic.” 

“No indeed,” she protested. “I knew 
you were—you.” 
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“Yes, when you had time to think about 
it. Ah! the old garden, just the same as 
ever.” He had closed the gate behind 
him, and without offering to advance stood 
gazing round. His dips began to curve and 
his nostrils to widen a little, in quick appre- 
ciation of the subtle autumn odours of earth 
and fallen leaf. He drank the golden air as 
if it were delicate wine, and his glancing 
eyes brightened in recognition of bush and 
tree. ‘“ Yes,” he smiled, “as beautiful as 
ever, isn’t it?” 

“It was summer when you were here 
before,” she said. 

“You like the summer best? Well, 
perhaps—yet this suits the occasion. You 
know the old place is going to be turned 
into building ground?” 

His tone spoke volumes, and the white 
roses of her cheeks bloomed suddenly pink. 
Evidently he did not know that she had sold 
it. ‘“ Yes, of course,” she said ; “ you never 
heard ‘i 

“That's a lie, "Liza Barnes!” screeched a 
childish voice, apparently about six inches 
from Philip’s elbow. “ Yer took ’is ’apenny 
—I see yer do it, and I'll tell yer mother ; 
I will.” 

He sprang from the door, and then 
laughed. “ Little imp!” he said. 

“Come further in, won’t you?” said 
Mary, moving away, and not caring to show 
her quickened colour. Was this Philip 
Wargrave, who had filled her whole world 
for so long? He seemed strangely far away, 
and a curious sense of loneliness and un- 
reality was stealing over her. 

“May 1%” he asked as he followed. 
“ Are you staying here, then? They told 
me nobody could get in, and I was wander- 
ing round the enchanted ground, devising all 
manner of expedients to effect an entrance, 
when you came to the rescue, and I assure 
you, Miss Medland, you realised my idea of 
a beneficent fairy.” 

“Did I? How very nice!” She was 
growing desperate, and snatched at the 
chance of explanation he gave her. “ But 
you are behind the time—you don’t know 
that I’m not Miss Medland any longer.” 

(Oh, what would he say when he found 
that she had sold the garden 1) 

Wargrave stopped, stared, arched his 
brows. ‘“ What/ married?” he cried with 
cheerful readiness. “You don’t say so!” 
A pleasant light of congratulation was 
dawning in his eyes. 

It was all over. The bright indifferent 
smile was like a flood of sunlight on pale 
dreams, and Mary woke. “No, no,” she 
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said, with something of his own readiness, 
“T’m not married, but I’ve changed my 
name. I’m Miss Wynne now, not Miss 
Medland.” 

“Oh, but this is awfully puzzling, you 
know. You are not Miss Medland,” he 
uttered the words very slowly ; “ yes, I think 
I have mastered that. And you are—Miss 
Wynne.” 

“‘ Yes.” 

Philip suffered his breath to escape in a 
faint whistle. ‘ You are Miss Wynne—but 
you have sold the garden, then ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I suppose everything must have 
anend. I always thought somebody would 
build on it one of these days, but—Got a 
good price for it, I hope?” 

“Yes, very good.” 

“That’s well. After all I suppose one 
may pay too dearly for sentiment—it wouldn’t 
do to sacrifice one’s life to a garden, would 
it? No, I think you are right—I’ve no 
doubt it was the best thing to do.” 

* Only you wouldn’t have done it?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. I daresay I might 
if I’d been sufficiently tempted. Besides I 
don’t think it’s quite a parallel case ; you 
see I knew the place before the time when I 
met you here ; I stayed with the Macleans a 
long while ago when I was a lad. I suspect 
the old garden was more to me than to you 
—naturally, you know.” 

Oh heaven! The garden was more to him 
than to her—“ naturally, you know.” More 
to him! when she would have watered it 
with her heart’s blood to keep it fair for his 
home-coming. And she shivered as she 
walked by his side, because it seemed to her 
that the leaf-sprays which he brushed with 
his slim fingers as he spoke must surely 
betray her, must burst into some novel and 
splendid blossom to greet him for whom they 
and she had waited so long. 

“Yes,” said Philip, “no doubt you were 
right.” He looked up suddenly, “I'd for- 
gotten that tree—what is it?” 

“ It’s a pear,” said Mary. 

“A pear-tree—what a height! How do 
you get the pears? Ah! I suppose one 
doesn’t notice it when the acacia is in leaf. 
But it’s picturesque, isn’t it? And how 
sunny it looks up aloft there with its few 
yellowing leaves! Yes, as I was saying, I’m 
sure you've acted for the best.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ For, after all, it will always be a memory, 
won't it? And this is a very pleasant end- 
ing. But I was surprised when the gate 
flew open and there you were! Though, for 


that matter I wasn’t as much surprised as 
you were—I’m certain you took me for my 
own ghost.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I didn’t expect to 
see you. I thought you were abroad.” 

“Abroad? What made you think that? 
No, I’m living in West Kensington—why 
should I be abroad ?” ; 

“T thought you were in New Zealand with 
your brother.” 

“Ohno! I’ve been in Kensington for a 
year and a half—nearly two years. Who 
told you I was going to New Zealand? No 
—did I realiy? By Jove, what an uncon- 
scionable fellow I am! I’m always telling 
people all my hopes and fears. I don’t know 
why they are so kind, J wonder they don’t 
kick me out for a bore. Yes, I did think 
once, when my uncle married, that I might 
have to go, but I always felt as if something 
must turn up. It would have been too 
absurd—fancy me in New Zealand!” 

“Something did turn up then?” said the 
girl faintly. 

“Well, yes. My uncle’s marriage wasn’t 
such a calamity after all. His wife took 
rather a liking to me, I think, (another of 
the kind people!) and the old gentleman 
said he’d continue my allowance for a bit. 
He is always dabbling in stocks and shares, 
you know, and he made one or two lucky 
hits just about that time. So there was an 
end of the New Zealand scheme, and I 
started on my own account, with a commission 
to paint my aunt’s picture to begin with.” 

“ And you are succeeding ?” 

“'That’s too much to say,” Philip answered 
with his pleasant smile. “But I think I 
may succeed some day—I’ve good friends, 
and good hopes. Ah, by the way, Miss 
Medland—Miss Wynne, I mean (why didn’t 
you keep your old name too? It would have 
been very nice, Medland-Wynne, and would 
have given one time to think,) by the way, 
you might be one of the good friends if you 
would.” 

“What do you mean? I couldn’t have 
my portrait taken!” cried Mary, with 
frightened eyes. 

“Oh no!” Wargrave laughed, “I don’t 
tout for orders like that! No, don’t apolo- 
gise, it did sound exactly like it. No, but 
you might let me make a study of the garden. 
I came down to see if that were possible, 
and then heard it was such a dragon-guarded 
s a ” 

7 Oh, of course !” said Mary. “ Yes, I can 
do that for you.” 

“ Who knows?” said Philip with a graver 
smile. “It may be the stepping-stone to 
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fortune. Do you remember a Miss Hillier 
who came with some friends of yours in the 
spring? Well, she took it into her head 
that I should find the subject for a picture 
here—a girl’s figure with the old garden for 
a background. A Guardian Genius she 
wanted to call it, but I think I’d rather 
have it Eligible Building Ground. What 
do you say?” 

“Yes, I think perhaps it would be best.” 

Wargrave nodded. “I think it’s an idea,” 
he continued confidentially. “Suppose the 
garden had ‘fallen into the hands of some 
one to whom it was a real pain to part with 
it—some one like Ethel Hillier herself for 
instance—compelled to give it up, say by 
loss of fortune—can’t you fancy the last 
pathetic look round the dear old place? Yes, 
I think she was right.” 

“Do you know Miss Hillier very well?” 

“Pretty well,” said the young man. He 
paused by a rosemary bush, broke off a 
shoot and looked fixedly at it, smiling and 
even colouring a little in a very becoming 
manner. “The fact is I’m engaged to be 
married. I’ve been engaged since the spring, 
and Ethel Hillier and Evelyn—she’s a Miss 
Seymour—are sworn friends. If this thing 
were a real success : 

“ Well, you must make it so,”’ said Mary. 
“ And you must let me congratulate you.” 

It was speedily arranged that the young 
man should begin work at once. “ There is 
no time to lose in these October days,” he 
said. “I put up at the ‘Horn,’ in the 
High Street, you know, last night. I'll just 
go and get what I want—it isn’t far.” 

Mary saw him off, gave orders to the maid 
that he was to be re-admitted on his return, 
and then went up to her own room and 
closed the door. She had been quite calm 
and composed through all the latter part of 
her talk with Philip, and she was quite calm 
now. She sat down by her bedside and 
gazed blankly at the light-coloured wall, on 
which her shadow was faintly pencilled by 
the pale sunshine. 

It is curious how quickly the great changes 
come which shape us and all our destinies. 
It is a moment, not an hour, which turns 
love to hate, or despair to hope. In a 
lightning flash the whole aspect of the world 
is transformed, sun, moon, and stars are 
new in new heavens, the tides and currents 
of our lives are all reversed. It was not 
twenty minutes since Philip had turned to 
her with shining eyes and ready congratula- 
tions. “ What/ married?” The words rang 
yet in her ears, though, as it seemed, she 
had lived a lifetime since they were spoken. 








.he have to say to her? 
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She felt sick and strange with a horror of 
her foolish passion. He had never thought 
of her, never cared for her, he was “ always 
telling people his hopes and fears,” and she 
had carried these easily uttered, hackneyed 
confidences of his in her heart, not suspecting 
that she shared her treasure with Miss 
Evelyn Seymour, Miss Ethel Hillier, and, 
most likely, half-a-dozen more. For the sake 
of such words as these she had suffered in 
silence, she had fought against her conscience 
the whole summer through, she had left the 
people at her gate to feverand misery. Yes, 
but, thank God, she had yielded before she 
knew the truth—thank God! thank God! 
Now she would escape from Brenthill, and 
the garden would be destroyed, the beautiful, 
hateful garden. It would drive her mad to 
live through another round of seasons shut 
in by its walls. Life had been nothing but 
a long, malarious dream since first she knew 
the place, a bewildering, blossoming, suffocat- 
ing dream, full of idle fancies and memories 
and cravings. She was overwhelmed with 
hot shame, she thought she would never 
draw breath freely till the last tree fell, and 
the last fibre of root was torn from the soil. 

A bell jangled sharply through her reverie. 
Philip back from the ‘Horn’ already? She 
sprang to her feet and went to the glass to 
make a critical inspection of her colour and 
expression. As she bent forward to the face 
which leaned to meet her there came a 
knocking at the door. 

“T suppose that is the gentleman who left 
just now?” she said without turning her 
head. ‘“ Ask him if he likes to go straight 
into the garden.” 

“No, miss, it isn’t that gentleman.” And 
the maid presented a card on which was 
inscribed, “ Mr. Thomas Brydon,” with a 
hurriedly written line below, “ Pray let me 
see you for five minutes.” 

Her champion, her deliverer—what could 
Perhaps he had 
some scheme for facilitating her departure, 
he might be too impatient to wait till after 
the sale, which was fixed for the middle of 
November. “Show Mr. Brydon into the 
drawing-room,” she said as she refastened 
the little brooch at her throat. It hampered 
her, she could not breathe. 

She found her visitor standing at the 
window, looking out, a small sharply-cut 
silhouette against the clear glass. He turned 
and came forward. 

“Thank you for letting me speak to you,” 
he began hurriedly. “They told me you 
didn’t see anybody, but as it was a matter of 
business—” All at once he broke off and 
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looked at her. 
like Salthaven ?” 

“Very much. I’m very well, thank you. 
Mr. Eddington told me I was brown.” 

“Brown? You look different. Are you 
well, really?” 

“Quite well, except for a headache or 
two. I think it feels close here after the 
sea-breezes. Won't you sit down?” By 
this time Mary had drawn him away from 
the window, and the light fell on his face. 
“ You don’t look very well, Mr. Brydon.” 

“T’m well enough, only a bit worried,” he 
said shortly. “It’s about this business of 
ours.” 

“T guessed as much. You want to come 
in sooner—is that it?” 

“Not exactly, The question is about my 
coming in at all.” 

Mary gazed at him with parted lips, but 
did not speak. 

“Look here,” said Brydon, “I’ve been 
thinking things over, and the more I think 
the less I like this plan of mine. What 
right have I to turn you out of your home? 
When I first proposed it I thought it was 
only a matter of money, but it has never 
been a matter of money with you. Suppose 
I fail in my scheme—suppose my factory 
doesn’t answer and my cottages fall into bad 
hands—then I shall have robbed you of your 
garden, and all for nothing, for worse than 
nothing. After all, there must be some risk 
whichever way I set to work—why shouldn't 
I take the risk at Holly Hill? It might 
only be waiting a little, and perhaps it would 
be best ; indeed, I think it might be. And 
you would be glad, wouldn’t you?” 

The words were uttered in tones of un- 
wonted softness, but Mary could not answer. 
O heaven! was this garden to live and 
flower in spite of her? Was she to be caught 
and thrust back into it, to dwell for ever 
with empty mocking memories—the garden 
living and everything else dead, even the 
throbbing of the looms silenced behind the 
long red wall ¢ 

“Tell me,” said Brydon ; “ you would be 
glad?” 

“Glad,” she repeated in a strangled mean- 
ingless voice. ‘You have changed too, 
then ¢” 

“Yes, I’ve changed—time I did, I think. 
What is the matter?” 

“Not you! I never thought you would 
change!” 

“Of course not. I didn’t think so myself.” 

“You told me you would not!” she cried. 
“T was so sure of you. I thought you cared 
for those poor people—that you would be 


“How are you? Did you 
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true to your plans ; I thought that any time 
—any time—and I put it off, and now [I 
have tired you out and it is too late!” 

“No, no,” Brydon exclaimed, “it isn’t 
like that—don’t you reproach yourself. I 
know what you are thinking of. But if I 
can really manage to do without your garden 
—why did I ever torment you so about it? . 
—if you could keep it with a clear con- 
science—” (“If J could keep you for ever 
close at hand!” he was thinking as he 
stammered over his spoken words.) 

“Mr. Brydon, you are giving me more for 
the garden than it is worth,’ Mary inter- 
rupted him with passionate abruptness. “TI 
know it—I have known it all the time. I 
don’t want so much. Take it, but only give 
me half for it. That will be enough—it will 
indeed. I want you to build your cottages 
—you must! you must! I will tell Mr. 
Eddington that it is my doing.” 

The small young man had started to his 
feet, and seemed to have grown taller. He 
faced her, he was furious. 

“Thank you, Miss Wynne! So you think 
that is at the bottom of it—you think I came 
here to try to sneak out of my bargain be- 
cause I didn’t like the price, and wasn't man 
enough to say so! Well, if you wanted to 
clinch the business you’ve gone the right 
way to work, for I’ll have the garden now, 
by God! And you'll take my offer, for the 
matter has gone too far—unless we both 
agreed to break it off, and that I won’t do!” 

“Don’t! don’t! I can’t bear it,” said the 
girl. “I didn’t mean that—you must know 
I didn’t. I don’t know what I did mean, 
but not that—I couldn't! You must be 
more patient with me, please!” 

“T’m a brute!” said Brydon instantly. 
“T beg your pardon.” 

There was a brief silence. “I don’t quite 
understand,” he continued after a moment. 
“You wish me to take it?” 

She answered “ Yes,” with pale lips that 
scarcely uttered a sound. 

“Then of course I will. And I will do 
the best I can. Perhaps,” he said musingly, 
“T might use part, a strip by the factory, 
and another bit, at the lane end, you know. 
If I had the frontage there—” 

“But you must build your cottages,” she 
said again. “I thought of them while I was 
at Salthaven. I ought to have let you begin 
in the spring. Why did you never tell me 


the people in the lane had had fever?” 

“It wasn’t much, Only two cases and 
they are all right.” 

“Tf they had died it would have been my 
fault.” 








“Hardly,” said Brydon. “But I knew 
you were feeling like that when you wrote 
to me after you came back.” 

“And you will build?” she insisted, 
colouring with a guilty consciousness of the 
mixture of motives which he could not 
divine. 

“Yes, I will build. But if I can spare a 
bit near the house, just two or three elms 
for a home for your rooks, a bit of turf, and 
that old buttressed wall with the lilies and 
the lavender at the foot of it—the wall with 
the tufts of snapdragon—you would like 
that? You would like to know that that 
bit was safe and cared for wherever you 
were, wouldn’t you? And perhaps some 
day you would come back and see it?” 

Mary shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“T thank you a thousand times, but let the 
garden go; I ought to have given it up 
before now. I would rather it. all went; I 
would, really. Don’t cramp the cottages to 
save a useless piece of it.” 

“T know what that means,” said Brydon, 
looking steadily at her. 

“And pray what does it mean?” But 
she herself knew so well what it meant that 
she could not meet his gaze. 

“Tt means that you will never come back. 
That you can give up the whole as readily 
as the half because nothing will ever induce 
you to set foot in Brenthill when once your 
garden has been touched. That you will 
remember it as it is now, and hate the 
thought “ 

“No,” cried Mary, moved by a sudden 
impulse. “I never will come back to the 
garden or any part of it—never! But if 
you will take it and carry out your plan—if 
you will make amends for all my selfishness 
and folly—” She had risen and faced him 
with eloquent eyes. — 

“What will you do?” 

“T will come back and see your cottages 
when they are built.” 

She was startled at her own words, as if 
an alien voice had uttered them; she could 
not think what had prompted her. She 
could almost have doubted whether she 
had spoken them had it not been for Mr. 
Brydon’s face. 

“T take that as a promise,” he said 
simply. “You will let me know where you 
are, and you shall hear when they are 
finished.” He was content to say no more, 
and held out his hand instantly in leave- 
taking. 

Mary accompanied him to the hall, where 
they found Philip Wargrave, who had just 
been admitted by the maid. The men looked 
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a little curiously at each other, and she 
introduced them, not without a touch of 
wondering pride in her own calmness. 
“Mr. Wargrave is going to make a sketch 
of the garden for his next picture,” she 
added in an explanatory tone. 

“A little remembrance of a favourite 
spot, just for a background, you know,” 
said Philip, smiling regretfully. “I’ve 
heard of you from Miss Hillier.” 

Brydon murmured something about “the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Hillier in the 
spring.” 

“You made a deep impression, I assure 
you,” said the young artist. “She took 
such an interest in the garden. I think 
myself there is a peculiar charm about the 
dear old place.” 

“Tt its very pretty,” the mill - owner 
agreed. “I remember Miss Hillier admired 
it.” 

“Yes, and she remembers you—as Ada- 
mant! I believe she habitually thinks of 
you as the Desolator, for she was sure you 
would get your own way.” 

“Mr. Brydon came this morning to tell 
me he could do without the garden,” said 
Mary quietly, in her clear voice. 

“ No!” cried Wargrave. “Oh Miss 
Medland, you might have spared me this !” 

“Spared you what?” 

“Oh, why did you tell me? Why didn’t 
you leave me in ignorance till my picture 
was finished? Why did you upset your 
arrangements to-day of all days?” He 
bemoaned himself tragically, and yet with a 
little laughing self-mockery about his lips. 
“Here was I, steeped to the very eyes in 
sentiment ; to my finger tips,” he stretched 
out his long slender hands, “I’ve been steeped 
in it ever since Ethel Hillier came back ; I was 
aching deliciously with helpless regret for 
the old garden, I believe my work would 
have been a masterpiece of pathos—Oh, a 
masterpiece !—and you and Mr. Brydon 
have conspired together to ruin it. It will 
be a sham now, the trees and I posing 
together in a make-believe farewell. It’s 
cruel! cruel! One doesn’t have such fine 
feelings every day of one’s life.” And 
Wargrave threw himself on one of the hall 
chairs, while Brydon stood and smiled. 

“ You'd better go and paint the master- 
piece. I didn’t accept Mr. Brydon’s sacrifice 
— it’s all right,” said Mary. 

“T’ll undertake that the trees haven't six 
weeks to live, if that will do,” the Desolator 
chimed in encouragingly. 

“Oh!” said Philip getting up, and look- 
ing from one to the other. “Well, you've 
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spoilt my morning, anyhow. What do you 
suppose I’m going to do after such a shock 
as this? I shall have to meditate sadly on 
inexorable fate till I can get myself into 
tune again.” 

“Meanwhile we all seem to be of one 
mind at last,” said Mary with a little 
lingering emphasis as she shook hands with 
Brydon. 


The sale is over, it is late in November, 
and Miss Wynne left Brenthill ten days 
ago. Philip Wargrave is at work in his 
West Kensington studio, he has high hopes 
of his picture. He certainly never planned 
anything before which promised half as well 
as this. Ethel Hillier is standing for the 
figure of the Guardian Genius; Philip 
asked her because he felt that he and she 
really understood and cared for the old place 
as no one else did. 

Brydon is exceedingly unpopular in Brent- 
hill just now. The Ladies’ Committee abuse 
him over their tea-cups for his refusal to 
spare the “historic pleasure-ground”’ till 
May or June, when they intend to hold their 
bazaar in aid of Female Education in India. 
He answered their deputation—of whom he 
secretly stood in extreme terror—with the 
desperate frankness of a shy man compelled 
to speak. When they assured him that it 
could not really make any difference if the 
people in the lane waited a few months longer 
for their cottages, and that he could begin 
to build just as well in July, he told them 
that they didn’t know what they were talking 
about, and it was perfectly absurd. They 
did not like this. And when he offered 


them a barrow-load of historic brickbats to 
sell as souvenirs, they took his innocent 
readiness to oblige them for a mocking in- 
sult, threw his brickbats, figuratively, in his 
face, and went away to give various very 
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graphic versions of the interview, in all of- 
which Mr, Brydon came off very badly 
indeed. And if the ladies are displeased, so 
also are the good folks in the lane—they 
can’t think what call he has to be meddling 
there. It was well enough if he would have 
let things be, but this is worse than the 
mess he made there in the summer with his 
nasty dirty drains. It was a pity somebody 
couldn’t go and muddle about Mr. Brydon’s 
own house till he didn’t know which way to 
turn, and see how he’d like it. 

The young man takes no heed of scowling 
brows, but goes his way with an obstinately 
good-humoured look on his face. The work 
of destruction advances fast, and he stops 
late at night to inspect it on his way home 
from the office. The workmen have made a 
wide cartway through the wall where the 
little door used to be, and he looks in through 
the great yawning breach. The gaslight 
shines on its jagged edges, but there is a 
thin white fog which makes the garden 
beyond, with its poor remnant of trees, like 
a place of sheeted ghosts. The cedars are 
down already, the double thorn, broken and 
disconsolate, stands waiting its fate; the 
rooks have been scared away, the turf in 
the foreground, “ mossy-fine,” is seamed with 
gaping ruts. It will soon be all over. Dead, 
long ago, the hands that planted those trees 
and laid those bricks, and the whole garden 
is vanishing like a picture seen in the fire, 
or a drifting smoke-wreatu, vanishing in the 
love-quarrels, ambitions, and plans of little 
lives, so brief beside its long, persistent 
growth. Thomas Brydon, stumbling over 
fragmentary building materials as he leaves 
the spot, has no time for its memories, he 
is too intent on the thought of the cot- 
tages which Mary Wynne will come some 
day to see. 
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